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Conklin’s Practical Les- 
sons in Language - .3s 


““Conklin’s Practical Lessons seems to m® 
entirely in accord with the modern move- 
ment among educators with respect to the 
teaching of English. I like it very much.”"— 
Geo. D. Hoxie, Princifal, Union School, 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 


\ W“5 Conklin’s Grammar and 
ae fle e.° 
=> Longe Composition - 60 


“A working grammar by a working man. 
It is at once a teacher's manual, a class room 
text-book, a guide to culture, and an extensive reference book.” 

—Journal of Education, 


Maxwell’s Primary Lessons in Language .3o 
Maxwell’s Introductory Lessonsin English .40 
Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English 60 


** Maxwell’s English Series treats the subject with a simplicity and thoroughness 
and careful grading of difficulties that must prove very helpful to both teacher and 
pupil.”"—Awna Buckses, Principal, Teachers’ Training School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Waddy’s Elements of Composition and 
ee es. ke eo oe 


A practical book by a practical teacher. 


Other Favorites: 


Metcalf and Bright’s Language Exercises (42 cents); Harvey's Language Course; 
Long’s Language Exercises; Swinton’s Language Series ; Lyte’s English Gram- 
mar (65 cents); Clark’s Language Series; Pinneo’s Grammars, and Stickney's 
Language Lessons, besides standard works by Bain, Hol »rook, Kerl, Quackenbos, 


and Wells. , “ 
School Dictionaries 


Webster is the standard of nineteen-twentieths of American school books. Latest 
editions of Webster's School Dictionaries are based on the International. Newest— 
fullest—best. Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 48 cents. Common School Dic- 
tionary, 72 cents. High School Victionary, 98 cents. 


1.00 


Books delivered at any address on receipt of prices. Write for Sectiong 
(English Language),—a thirty-six page pamphlet, beautifully illustrated. It ts 


m2 SMMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yorx CINCINNATI CuIcaco Boston PorTLanpD, Ore. 


NNO DOMINI 
1804 


has come with its fresh 
Like other 
it will 


p \. changes. 





greetings. 


i years bring its 
In the geogra- 


phical world, 


MAURY 


Will the number of our States 
be extended beyond forty-four? Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, all knock for admission. 
Will Brazil continue a republic? Will Sweden and 
Norway cease to be one kingdom? Will the year 
bring further changes of importance in the boundaries 
of any Asiatic countries, Etc? 

You know about Maury’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
course. 


is on the look out. 


of 
Write us a postal for our Descriptive Cata- 
logue regarding these and other school books of high 
quality and popularity, addressing 


University Publishing Co., 


43-47 E. 10TH Sr,, NEW YORK. 





GPT I ROR IRONS ROR NOOR OR NOR MORON 


Hairsprings 


requires great skill and care. 


Dixon. 


not uniform. 


The hairspring of a good watch is a strip of the finest steel about 9 1-2 
inches long, 1-100 inch wide and 27-10,000 inch thick. Their manufacture 
Steel made up into hairsprings is worth more 
than twelve and one half times the value of the same weight in gold. 

The lead of a pencil is seven inches long and varies from 67-1000 inch to 
150-1000 of an inch, according to its degree of hardness. 
graphite and the care and skill expended upon it that makes the cost and value 
of a lead pencil, and any pencils cheaper than Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils do not contain the smooth, tough and uniform leads found in the 


and Pencils. 





: 
: 


It is the finest 


It is not fair to expect uniformity in the work of pupils where the pencils are 
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CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and ate pe schools teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 
By N. P. HEeFF.ey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
Printed in regular book form and in se parate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pract Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia ; and all jeading schools and 
es. By mentioning this riodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 
L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’ Y, 62 Broad St., NEw York. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND. 











From an original, on 
any pen, 


in 15 minutes. 
samples. 


100 copies can be made. 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
Send for circulars and 
AGENTS WANTED. 


x= Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


ordinary paper with 
50 


LAWTON €& CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
pad adap- 
ted for use in IN 
DUSTRIAL and 
) ANUDAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
&pecial prices te Educational In- 
hiiutins. Catalogue and price 
tet Jace ld mail. 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91] Ruby Street. RocKFORD, ILL 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«¢ MAIN \/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper ition over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders” 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mapi- 
kins have been sold for from to each. 
This one thougn smalier answers the same pur- 
i. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
es. complete with manua) 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





with your class 
you would like? 


Are You Satisfie 


teacher in any grade or school, 


I need in my work; * Very helptul; 
for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 


" &e. 


writing? Can you write and teach writing as 
If not, let me send you my Teachers’ ¢( ompen- 


dium of Per manship—together with my ** Movement Dritls ’’ of ill kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would i — their writing on paper also. 
ore than 

2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 
scores of whom have written me saying, “just what 
Price, 


A com piete Ou' fit for any 


Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, HARTFORD, Conn. 





Everything frtheSchools 


FURNISHED BY 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 








The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
Send for specimen pages of * ‘Isaac P:tman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instruct +." 2<0 pp. Price 
5. 50. This work has been exclusiv ely adopted. | 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bidg.) N. Y. | 


SHORTHAND We charts. oswces, 3.x. 


Musica) a by ep and highly satis — 
factory schools, Ch ~ — 


WELF Tao % Fer. “te i826. 


Description and prices on application 
g BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 
Emcee iste: BELLS 


Price ‘erms Free. Name this 


D. L. DOWD'’S Heactn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- | 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room ; new 
sclentific, durable, cheap. Indorsed | 
oy. 100,000 pbysiciaus, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
lilustrated circular, 4 | 
. free. Scientific, Physi- 
oval Culture, 9 E. i4th St, 





Address 














using it. 
b — 


New o york 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 


Arithmetic 


|GREATEST { For 


KINDERGARTE 


J, W 
SCHERMERHORN & Cu., 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. Rate ns Seen, 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Cards. 


giving 
LABOR | any amount oy 
SAVING | ofpracticein | 

DEVICE | arithmetic 


YEARS 
From the lowest grade of primary add.tion, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


BARNES INK 





GREAT NATIONS OF 
THE WORLD. 


This book is now ready for de- 
livery. It is finely illustrated with 
22 latest portraits of reigning sov- 
ereigns. Every teacher who teaches 
History or Geography ought not to 
do without this book. Over 1200 
orders were received before publica- 
tion. You need this book. Price, 
50c.; to teachers, 40c.; postage, 5c. 


E. L. KELLoaa & Co., 


61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





JE STERBROOK'S —<s 


<a B3s. 





Standard School Numbers. 
333+, 444; 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEER. FE Eee S~ EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, HY 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ADSOGLATION 


Positions filled, 2300 
are ambitious for advancement rather than 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


" Seeks Teachers who 
those without positions. 





UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


pends on actual results. 
year salaries amount to $2 264,850.00 


Does not our plan commend itsel/ to you ? 


Kegisters the Best Teachers 


TRATION FEE. postage only; éut de- 
3486 Positions Filled. 
Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. x4th Street, New York. 


CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
First 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tre vont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


Address C, 





B. RUGGLES 2 Co., 
(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) meer C, 237 Vine St., 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 


BOSTON and 
CHICAGO. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: ‘I enjoy the work here very 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency. 


teachers and to schools,” 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


I know that the Agency is a benefit both to 
Send stamp for Application Form, 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


better. We have dai 


AGENCY. **2 Wiepesh Ave. 


Has filled over 3,900 positions, most vf them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
y calls for teachers immediately available. 


Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





WANTED TEACHERS 


Yai For public schoo's, private and commer: 

EA/t)cial schools in the West, East, North and 

South. Male and Female. Also for special 

studies, music drawing, manus! training, ete 

Address Tut AMEFICAN Miwaukee 
Wis 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an¢ 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 

ools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schoois carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 





ehermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





EXERCISES FOR 


Washington’s Birthda 


Including «« THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in most 
of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. Here 
is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 


A Manual of nearly 60 pages. 


Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 





EXERCIS DWS 


—uN— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 





Address all orders 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


—FOR— 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


Both sent to one address for 30 ceats, 





Good Vacancies 


now coming in for September, 1894. First-class graduates 
from normal schools and colleges wanted for places pay- 
Keep the following points in mind. 
The New York EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, is ESTABLISHED, 





ing $500 to $3000 


has UNEQUALED FACILITIEs for reaching every School an¢ 
College in the Country, is RELIABLE and FILLS GOOD 


POSITIONS. 
you. 


If you are a first class teacher, we can aid 
New circular for ’94 now ready. 


K. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 9th St., New You 








“NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
fae OF MUSIC, Csr 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Music, Elocation, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated ndar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


For Choirs. 


SUNDAY ANTHEMS 


By W. O. Perkins. Just 
issued, with all the latest 
and best music for choirs. 
Very complete. $ .00., 
$).00 a doz. not prepaid. 


H llec- 
Trowbridge Cticn: 
One of the latest com- 


pilations. Very compre- 


hensive. 75c. $6.75 a 


doz. not prepaid. 


Hartford Collection 


By ‘Irving Emerson; 


Ditson 


y 
50. 
choir pieces. Excellent 


music, not too intricate. 75¢. $6.75 adoz. 
not prepaic, at ae 








NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


(ivi 





Any ok mailed on receift af price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 
C.H. Ditson &Co., N.Y. J.E. Ditson &Co., Phil. 





SSENTIALS 10:4 
BUSINESS SS iccessU 


“THE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER.” 
BB OOK-KEEPING AT A GLANCE. 
By Expert J, T. BRIERLEY. 
A SIMPLE AND ConcISE METHOD OF 
PracticaL Boox-Keerine, with In- 
structions for the proper kee, of 
Books of Accountsand Numerous 
——_ and Forme, showing an 
NTIRE SET OF BOOKS BASED UPOR AC- 
‘0 TAKE 



















TUAL TRANSACTIONS; HOW T 
OFF 4 TRIAL BALANCE SHEET; anv FE 
NALLY CLOSE AND BALANCE ACCOUNTS. 
EQUATION oF PAYMENTS; CATECHISE 
OF BOOK KEEPING being conversation 
between teacher and student, etc. ete. 
Containing 144 peges, size 6x3 in. 
The illustration givesan exact idea 
of the style of this el t work. 
Bound in Leatherette. 52S 
Russia, Indexed, — Cts. 


THE Expert CALCULATOR 
A quaricte compen ae om, 
ts in Addition. 

Fractions, Decimals, Division, Per 

centage Interest. + - 

TRICK ARITHMETIC. 1 size, 

x 3 leather and Iniened, BO Cts. 


a A 
EXCELSIOR Webster SPELLER 

H f the English lam 
and Defin too b mee ont 
one. fi ih one. Russia leatheramd 
SkaL, 








ae 
ELLER 


finer all in one. 
indexed. paid 50 Cts 
leather index, 75 Cts. 


j books yi] ipt of price. AGENTS Wa 
Be XCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 


TRACHERS’ AIDS. 


G 
ods in Arithmetic, History of ete, 
Send 6cents. EB. L. KELLOGG & . 61 Bast 
Ninth Street, New York. 





What book can give 
you most -— ia 
raphy eth - 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, says dg city tise ,one 


COCOA and Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


CHOCOLATE THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 
Highest Awards children or aul," ose wilreuitin ne Brain 


‘edals and Diplomas) st. — to on. 2d. a eagal fag 
’ ciation. 3 thorough knowledge of the el 
ee ee mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
1 . 4th. The time of learning to read reduced O 4 e rs, 


On the following articles, 
namely 


‘VA BREAKFAST C0004, have. 
P Print. 

\) VAPREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, | ‘‘The* Hirts on Phcnic Drill” greatly enhance ; 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, | *be value of this Primer to teachers. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
tate BUTTER, E. L. RELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, is recommended by physicians 

‘or ** purity of, material.” 
“excellent flavor,” and “ 
form even composition.” Our advertisers know otf this paper’s many readers of all 
——am!, on but desire to know them better. When writing 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. therefore, always mention it; and writeoften. Tney| brain force or nervous energ\, 


WALTER BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. have goods that will benefit you. 


y one half. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 





schools, for restoring 





in all cases where the nervous 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, system has been reduced below 


the normal standard by over- 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. work, as found in lawyers, 


His Celebrated Numbers teachers, students and brain- 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


jUARTERS FOR 


| HEADQ 
|W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 











DURABLE. 


STRONG, 





Ne. O. ADJUSTING to all Primary sizes only. Desk 5x12x20. No Ink Wells. - $2.25 


No. 1. AY’ USTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
¥ complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x1 3x20. - $2.6 








AND 


VIEWS 


ic ‘ Homes. 
and oem tmtevesting wooly Sead 3c. stamp for aan 
A, MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Philad’a. 





TRY 
PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Chapped Hands. It cleanses 
quickly and gratefully; gives 
the skin a soft and velvety fee] 
ing, prevents chapping and 
roughness, insures the health of 
the pores, and keeps the com- 
5 plexion fair and blooming. It 


‘OISILNAIOS A TILOAANAd 





DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
No. 2. AP oie all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x2g4. - -  - - -  $3.25| removes blotches, black-heads, 
% = ORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, ad support, and ; } 
No. 3 N pencil tray, Size of all Desks, including ‘Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - $4.25 and the shiny, oily appearance 


No. 4. ACADEMIC. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead which is So objectiona ble. In 


support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - $4.35 
WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Sead in your exders. valuable in the nursery and for 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO.., bgp ii deeeainn 


7 Temple Place, ¢ 


kooms) Boston, Mass, U.S. A 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, * ¥ift® Avenue, N. ¥. City, PACKER MFG. CC., 8: Fulton St , N.Y, 


Sample, 10c. stam ps. 


N. J., and Conn. STATES AGENCY, 
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3} HE year 1894 is to be marked education- 
' ally by deeper investigations concerning 
teaching. Teaching is the application 
of our knowledge of education ; educa- 
tion is the direction of the mind by the 
means that our advancement in science 
furnishes. The teaching of 1894 is going to be con- 
siderably different from what was accepted in 1884, 
1874, 1864, 1854. Those who can look back to 1854, 
cannot but feel what great changes have taken place. 

The kindergarten was then unknown; Freebel had 
just died. The primary school has been to a great ex- 
tent emancipated from the routinism that prevailed. 
The effect of the Froebel wave on American schools is 
destined to be more widespread than that of the Pesta- 
lozzian wave. We are now feeling the first effects of it ; 
kindergartens are being rapidly established; in ten 
years there will be 5,000 in operation ; some estimate 
the number still higher. 

The teacher who is not up and doing, striving to 
modify his work in accordance with the influences that 
are destined to affect all teaching from this time on- 
ward, is making a great mistake. 





aa) 


Let the motto be “ Advancement” for the year 1894. 
Of all persons the teacher must not stand still. Do not 
let the school-room be the same to-day as yesterday ; 
let it be another school-room day by day; let new 
thoughts, new ideas prevail. It is fatal to let the exer- 
cises sink into a rut. The pupils must feel that the 
teacher is to open a new box of ideas each day; that 
something will be said and done that must not be 
missed. This may cost effort, but 1t can be done. It 
is done by the best teachers. Keep your pupils ina 
state of expectancy. Keep them advancing into new 
regions of thought. 


> 


The annual report of Supt. Draper, of Cleveland, is a 
very different affair from the one the usual superintend- 
entsubmits. The point at which he aims is a vital one 
—Superior minds, themselves well-educated and trained, 
doing the work of teaching in a superior way. There 
ic no bluster in this report. The usual report talks 
about our “excellent schools” and all that; the time 
has come when the question will be asked, “ Shall those 
who have not madea special study of education, both prac- 
tically and theoretically, be put in the school-rooms ?” 
The ordinary superintendent does not propose this be- 
cause he puts there whoever the politician says he must. 


The demands for professional people are rising every. 
where, The physicians of Georgia havea bill before the 
legislature to raise the standard of skill and responsibil- 
ity of their profession. It provides that a state board of 
examiners be appointed for the purpose of passing upon 
the medical ability of every graduate of a medical col- 
lege located in the’ state. Another important section 
requires the medical colleges to adopt a three years’ 
course of instruction. Most institutions which have a 
two years’ course are already beginning to anticipate 
the passage of the bill by requiring three years of study 
before a diploma is awarded. The indications are that 
teaching is rising, and it must rise. It would beagreat 
step if no more third grade teachers were set at work, 
Let them all be first grade. 


> 


A writer in the daily press says: “ The chief asset of 
America is not its wheat farms, coal mines, or pine for- 
ests, but the boys and girls whose minds and wills are 
every day being developed or stunted by the men and 
women whose wards they are.” This truth will gradually 
dawn on the thinking American. He will not say, We 
have so many miles of railroads, produce so many bush- 
els of corn, etc., but rather, We have so many childrenin 
schools, that are schools in reality. The present con- 
ception of the school is a very low one, though far 
higher than it was when Horace Mann began his won- 
derful addresses. Something more than fifty years ago 
the rule a noted artist gave to his students was, 
“ Make your picture brown.” It makes an artist laugh 
to hear of such a direction. But teaching has been in 
just such a primitive condition ; nay, it is there yet. 


> 


The psychologists who met in this city a short time 
since really considered the application of psychology 
to mental development. The old school declared it 
had nothing to do with education; the new school 
represented by'G. Stanley Hall, says that is its especial, 
field. The counsel often given in these pages has been 
to study psychology; it has not desired the teacher 
wholly to ignore books, but it has tried to show that 
the child, the living book, was always before the teacher 
for study. 


> 


I have gradually almost come to the opinion that 
many of our youth would develop into better health, 
stauncher virtue, and possibly better citizenship, and a 
culture in every way more pedagogical and solid, had 
they never been taught to read, but some useful handi- 
craft, and the habit of utilizing all the methods of oral 
education within reach, instead. Our be-pedagogued 
age cannot refuse all quality of admiration for men who 
lived before Gutenberg, or even before Cadmus, 

. —G. Stanley Hall. 
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Grit in Boys and Girls. 


-By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


A mind less prone than mine to look closely into 
some of the present educational tendencies of our 
country, cannot fail to see danger signals here and 
there. Instead of teaching our boys and girls that will- 
power is the supreme force in the world, the tendency 
is to smooth over the rough places, and to let the 
child glide along through school in a half-playful, half- 
indifferent mood. 

“ Life is real, Life is earnest is not spoken of the Soul.” 

The idea that the pupil stands in need of tremendous 
will-power to buckle down vigorously to hard mental or 
physical work, is one of the lost arts in educational 
advice. If a- high school boy is not willing to remain 
in school studying like a Trojan, he is to be cajoled 
into doing it under the seductive guise of manual 
training, or some other anodyne that soothes disturbed 
feelings. 

If the grammar school girl has not grit enough to 
attack a good sturdy English grammar or mental arith- 
metic, she takes a course in diluted language lessons,— 
omits the mental arithmetic, and receives valuable 
instruction in school cooking, cutting, fitting, and sew- 
ing. These latter accomplishments are, in the absence 
of cook-books, fashion-plates, scissors, thread, needles, 
thimbles, and other material, plus the ignorance area of 
her mother on such trivial affairs, equivalent substitutes 
for sound, substantial work and straight-forward, per- 
sistent effort, directed by vigorous thinking. Chewed 
food and school- playwork are the two chief ingredients, 
augmented by very thin teaching, in too many Amer- 
ican schools. Such baby diet produces effeminate 
characters. Such an intellectual regimen never can 
build up a race of people of robust and independent 
character. I favor work, trades, recreation, play of all 
kinds; but study must .be study,—severe,; thorough, 
persistent. It is study for its own sake. The same 
also of play, or whatever the child undertakes to do. 
Work and play are two distinct things, and they should 
not merge into each other. It is a species of deception 
to disguise truth under another form. 

The false ideal created in the child’s mind gives 
wrong impressions of things, and later on he finds out 
that real life does not articulate with the standard 
which he has imagined to exist. 

Should educational ideals be distorted, and even 
falsified, by the introduction of plans drawn from the 
work-shop and the counter? Are we ready to throw 
aside true educational ideals and substitute those of a 
low pecuniary value? Woe be to the nation that does 
it. To go to school and to study is a business. To 
learn a trade is a business too. Work is work; study 
is study; play isplay. All right, each in its place. 
But grit is another thing. It is in all these—the essen- 
tial element. It makes lifeasuccess. By grit is meant 
firmness of mind, invincible spirit, unyielding courage, 
fortitude in times of trial or danger. Grit is will- 
power, which is the supreme human force in the world. 
It were far better that the boy or girl be thoroughly 
imbued with the idea—“ I can and I will "—than to be 
lifted over all rough places, or to glide along smoothly 
without putting forth a strong and determined effort 
when a difficult thing is to be done. The sooner one 
learns that life work is real work, and that each one 
must do his share for himself, the greater will be his 
progress in after years. No man or woman who has 
ever been successful in any undertaking ever succeeded 
without this quality popularly known as “grit.” The 
ancients in their day, enumerated wisdom, fortitude, 
temperance, and justice, as manly and godlike virtues, 
and the one who had not these high qualities, was wil- 
lowly indeed. But other conceptions, to a great extent, 
have found a lodgment in the minds of many parents in 
regard to the efforts which their own children must put 
forth in life. The idea that honest work and honest 

effort tell, is treated too often as a foreign matter, and 
as one that can in no way enter into life as a permanent 
factor, Inas simple a matter as education, the will- 
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power to buckle down to vigorous mental work, is 
largely a lost art, and in daily toil, it too must be some- 
thing so easy as to require no attention or physical 
exertion. The educational idea which paralyzes exer- 
ticn, neutralizes will-power and gives a false notion of 
life in the struggle for success, is mean, contemptible, 
and devilish. 


» 
Gems of Pedagogic Wisdom. 


GATHERED AT THE MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN TEACHERS. 

From an address by President Cheever :— 

_ “Nowhere is genuine love more needed than in teach- 
ing the children of a large city, yet the opportunities 
for knowing the children out of school is in inverse 
proportion to the need of knowing them. The parent 
knows little of the day or Sunday-school teacher; the 
teacher does not know the parent. And so the child’s 
training is carried on in three sections.” 

“Some one has said, ‘empty the jails by filling the 
schools.’ But this does not go farenough. Filling the 
schools will not avail unless, at the same time, the child 
is surrounded with such influences from three to fourteen 
years of age as will give direction to bis whole after 
life.” 

“ Give us in the primary schools the best teachers that 
money can procure—teachers who will know when to 
help the boy, when to patiently wait, teachers who will 
teach by furnishing environment. 

“We have done but a small part of our work as teach- 
ers if we simply teach well arithmetic, reading, etc., to 
the pupils.” 

“ We are living in an age when material and intellect- 
ual interests are prominent in the mindsof all men. He 
has read history to little purpose, who has failed to see 
that those periods when the material and intellectual 
activities dominated to the exclusion of the moral, ethi- 
cal, and religious interests, are the saddest in history.” 
What then shall we think of a teacher whose sole aim in 
teaching is to prepare the children for material happi- 
ness? 

“ The teacher should understand his pupils’ compound 
nature, and should know that the faith in itis power.” 

“Tt is a notable fact that a large portion of the fore- 
most colleges and universities are yearly growing in 
student attendance at a rate much in excess of the rate 
at which the population of the country increases. We 
hear a cry of alarm lest this flocking of young men to 
academic halls result in an excess of aspirants for pro- 
fessional life, and a corresponding dearth of business 
men. Recently the cry has taken onan additional note, 
in view of the rise of liberal education for women. It 
isa false alarm. For one proof that no one needs to 
worry, observe how large a proportion of college grad- 
uates annually go into business rather than professional 
life. It did not use to be so. * * * Recently, say 
within the past twenty-five years, a different theory of 
liberal education has come to the front. It is not a 
new theory, it has been more or less proclaimed for 
ages ; but of late it has gained, as never before, a firm 
foothold. It is, that the higher learning is good in it- 
self, if good at all in any given case; that its object is 
not to make preachers, doctors, lawyers, editors, or 
chemists, butto make men—and women. So now we 
see each autumn thousands of young men, and hundreds 
—would there were thousands—of young women enter- 
ing college without having formed any fixed purpose to 
enter professional life, but fully determined to make 
their life, whatever may be itsspecial channel, as broad, 
deep, high, strong, and luminous as possible.” 

From an address by Com. Andrus :— 

“There will be better teaching, better preparation on 
the part of those that engage in it, when there is a de- 

mand for it. I know nothing that will so surely create 
that demand as goodteaching itself. If I could prevail 
upon a district board to hire a first class teacher and 
retain her for two years, I should feel that I had the 
problem solved so far as that district was concerned. 
A poor teacher would never be tolerated there again.” 
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Brief Abstract of Dr. Boone’s Lecture :— 


There are three factors present in all best teaching : 
1, The habit of right thinking on the part of the 
teacher ; 2, a knowledge of the processes involved in 
growth, and, 3, skill in manipulating these processes. 
The second involves an acquaintance with both the in- 
dividual and the race; an insight into the spiritual 
forces which make for civilization ; a sympathetic inter- 
est in the individual representing in the small thelarger 
personality of the race; andan intelligent appreciation 
of the race as comprising the more sacred individual. 

In the school-room, and to the average teacher, the 
essential fact, the one of most immediate significance, 
is the individual, , 

Skill is not knowledge so much as doing ; but becomes 
safe only as it is intelligent. 

The present paper has chiefly to do with the first, the 
habit of right thinking. For the understanding of this 
growth there is presupposed, 1, a study of mind ; 2, ac- 
guaintance with the history of education ; 3, educational 
doctrine ; 4, educational agencies ; and 5, method. 

1. This means a large culture and long, patient study 
of primitive minds, in the past and now, the growth of 
culture among the nations, and their culture ideals. 

2. The history of education gives balance and caution 
to educational practice. To have put ourselves in 
the place of those who have thought before us, easily 
tempers egotism, and avoids or corrects the extremes 
of self-assertiveness, gives faith in’ man and the race, 
and fixes the lines along which advance has been made 
and must be made. 

3. Educational doctrine is fundamental, indeed, teach- 
ing is intelligent only so far as it is inspired by some 
rationally-held theory of the purpose of education. 
Give teachers of our state right notions of educa- 
tion, the purposes to be achieved in the individual and 
the community, and a sound understanding of mental 
improvement, and they may or may not have read 
psychology or logic or books on method; fidelity to 
the true purposes of education will save from serious 
blunders. 

4. So of educational agencies; never more than 
to-day has there been needed by the teachers of our 
country a thorough comprehension of the grounds for 
a state-controlled, state-supported, state-established 
system of secular education. My only plea is for such 
abundant training, and large learning, and richness of 
culture, and familiar sympathy with man’s progress, and 
the conditions of his uplifting, as that these and other 
school questions may be fairly handled. Fifteen thous- 
and scholarly teachers in our state—picked men and 
women, of ability and training, large-minded and gen- 
erous-hearted, possessed of that discipline that comes 
only through much reading, and travel and long study 
—in five years would shift the very motives of the state, 
and make all life seem richer. 

5. Psychology is to be distinguished from “ method.” 
The former is static; the latter, dynamic. At the 
foundation of this is logic. To the teacher, the unit 
of child experience is the judgment. How judgments 
combine, are mutually influenced and breed other judg- 
ments, is the problem of the “new education.” The 
method of the school is a statement of those universal 
laws of mind which are true, fundamentally, of either 
sex, of all races, for every age, and in whatever subject 
or grade of school. 

The fairly profitable pursuit of any of these lines pre- 
-supposes a maturity,a mental integrity, large culture, 
and abounding information, such as no novice possesses. 
How to employ thingsas a stimulus to thinking, and so 
make nature an ally of mind, are easy enough if 
acquaintance with the conditions of learning is enriched 
by an intimate knowledge of this same nature as an in- 
strument of learning. He will best use an individual 
lesson in any subject, other qualifications being equal 
who is best able to enrich it by a large contributing 
knowledge of related facts. 

It has been said, “ A man is worth to himself what he 
can enjoy, but to others what he can do.” If, however, 
what he can dois daily enriched by the larger possession 
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of what he enjoys, the service is more than doubled. 
To have canceled one’s provincialism by a prolonged 
study of history and literature ; “ to know the best that 
has been thought and said in the world ;” these are the 
best antidotes to littleness and selfishness and jeal- 
ousies in class management. The scholar easily drives 
out the drill-master. Culture is suggestive and rich in 
interpretation. It discovers opportunity and resource ; 
it has foresight and adaptation, It attracts occasion 
and learning and confidence and co-operation. 


¥ 
Self-Book-Keeping. 


By ZENo W, PuTNAM. 


Benjamin Frankkn, inhis Autobiography gives us the 
benefit of many observations and experiences, and their 
practical application to life that did much toward mak- 
ing his own work a possibility forhim. Oneof his most 
unique self-helps was his method of “cultivating the 
moral virtues,” as he expressed it, but which we would 
regard as cultivating self-control. From his readings 
and personal observations, Franklin tells us that he di- 
vided the moral virtues into thirteen classes as follows: 

Temperance :—Eat not to dullness ; drink not to ele- 
vation. 

Silence :——-Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself ; avoid trifling conversations. 

Order :—Let all your things have their places ; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

Resolution :—Resolve to perform what you ought ; per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 

Frugality :—Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself ; that is, waste nothing. 

Industry :—Lose no time; be always employed in 
something useful ; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

Sincerity :—Use no harmless deceit ; think innocently 
and justly ; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 

Justice :—Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 

Moderation :—Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting in- 
juries, so much as you think they deserve. 

Cleanliness :—Tolerate no uncleanliness 
clothes, or habitation. 

Tranquillity :—Be not disturbed at trifles, or at acci- 
dents common or unavoidable. 

Chastity :— ° , ‘ 

Humility :—Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

Wisely enough no doubt Franklin did not undertake 
to acquire all of these qualities at once, giving one 
week’s particular attention to each in turn, instead. 
And as a daily monitor he prepared a record of progress 
arranged as follows : 


Ss. M. » A Ww. oe F. S. 
Tem. | | 


in body, 





a. | 
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While the attention for the first week was particularly 
directed to temperance, transgressions against any of 
the other virtues were recorded by a black dot under 
the proper day and heading. At the end of the first 
week when the temperance record was clear, the second 
class was taken up, and violations of the first two spe- 
cially guarded against, until in time, theoretically, all 
were properly observed. 

However incomplete or unsatisfactory a record like 
this may prove, there is no question as to its effect. 
Nothing is more corrective of faults than a complete re- 
cord of them, But that is not the only advantage. A 
methodical system faithfully kept is in the keeping one 
of the best possible drills in self-discipline. 

There is no single system of self record that will be 
the most desirable in all cases. The line indicated by 
Franklin would fall entirely short of some demands, but 
it would serve an admirable purpose in illustrating the 
possibility of reducing life into a tangible substance and 
in stimulating the student to seek further into this sys- 
tem of self-book-keeping ; to know himself better; and 
to realize more fully the responsibilities of life. It will 
strengthen his day-dreams into practical purposes in- 
stead of crushing them out. It will open up new fields 
of thought, of purpose, of self-study, and give him not 
only a better idea of his needs and weaknesses, but a 
fuller appreciation of the unconquerable “ I will.” 


_ 
School Management. VII. 


THE PROGRAM IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


By GEORGENE SToRY HusBBarD. 

I suggest the following plan which teaches regularity 
and system to the child, leaves him suitable time for 
study, avoids hurry, makes interruptions no serious 
calamity, and gives the teacher opportunity to do his 
best work. The lessons to be prepared should be 
wo and the teacher accept nothing but thorough 
work, 

Do not dictate in regard to the manner in which the 
study hour shall be passed. When a child has reached 
the grammar grade he is old enough to plan his own 
work, Tell him what is to be done and be sure he 
knows how to do it. Then leave him to find the 
time. It is ridiculous to assume that all need the same 
length of time in which to prepare the spelling lessons, 
do problems, etc. 

Tell them that when one lesson is learned they are to 
prepare the next, and not before. 

On the board place the list of daily studies which re- 
quire preparation, thus : 


CLASS I. CLASS II. 
Arithmetic, Arithmetic, 

1, Grammar, Grammar, 
Spelling, 1, Spelling, 
Geography, Geography, 

Reading, Reading, 
Physiology, Physiology, 
History. History. 


Have it understood that this order is generally to be 
followed, and insert music, drawing, composition, sci- 
ence, gymnastics, etc., whenever you think the condi- 
tions favorable, or deem a little change advisable for 
any reason. 

Hear the classes alternately, or, if you have more 
than two, in turns. Each session, place the figure one 
before the recitation following that with which the 
work of the preceding session closed, for the benefit of 
pupils who were absent then. 

In this way the morning hour is not always given to 
one study at the expense of the others. 

I find that the amount of work done often surprises 
me. Each child feels that no rule will prevent his doing 
all of which he is capable, and that he is a free and in- 
dependent worker. 

The brightest children should have broader work on 
the same subject as the others. Let them prepare 
maps, essays, illustrations, etc., for the benefit of all in 
recitation. : 
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The Problem of Reformation. 


The most instructive lectures before the New York 
State Teachers’ Association have always been by Supt. 
Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory. The reason they 
have been listened to with such great interest has been 
that every teacher had,or has had, some pupil that needed 
reforming before the work of instruction could begin ; 
and because light was thrown on school government. 
This institution receives boys above 16 years of age, 
who have committed some crime, and whom society 
believes could be reformed. Thousands of parents 
exercise no restraint, require no attendance upon school, 
or the learning of a trade, in fact provide no occupation 
whatever for their sons ; the result may be easily pre- 
dicted. 

The state of New York selected Supt. Brockway to 
have charge of this most important field of work. Such 
men are born, not made to order. There must be a 
knowledge of what produces reform in a young man. 
There must be a profound study of the motives that 
turn one from an evil path to get him to walk uprightly. 
Mere study won’t do it; the learning of Bible verses 
and attendance on religious services won't doit; the 
hard regulations of a prison won’t do it. It needsa 
man who understands the main springs of men’s mo- 
tives all through, to be at the head of such an institu- 
tion. Mr. Brockway has made this matter a life study ; 
he had evolved a system that was followed by reform 
in a large majority of cases; not in all, for when a 
young man puts his foot out of the right path, all the 
tendencies to evil seem to combine to keep him from 
returning. 

The law allows a court to sentence a young man to 
the Reformatory for an indefinite period ; the superin- 
tendent can let him out as soon as in his judgment he 
deems him sufficiently reformed. There are three 
grades; all who by good conduct work up to the first 
grade are likely to go out on parole ; they get employ- 
ment and report monthly to Supt. Brockway. From 
these reports sent in, the following are selected: 


“ Superintendent, I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your kind treatment of me during my stay in the reformatory, 
also for the trade that I was taught.” 


“IT am glad tosay that I am leading an honest and upright life, 
and that I have fovnd more comfort and enjoyment in the short 
time I have been from your institution, by conducting myself as- 
a gentleman in every respect, than I had all the time I was out 
before, when I thought I knew everything.” 


“1 know that I wili be able to lead a right life in the future.” 


‘‘] am staying with my parents and do not go out nights. | am 
well respected by my friends and by the whole neighborhood.” 


“I do not go out nights unless with an order or on some very 
important errand. lam working every day and do not have any 
desire for roaming around.” 


“I am thankful I went to your place for the reason I learned a 
good trade which I did not have before I went there. I am doing 
the best I can to get aiong and save all I can.” 


“It is with some misgivings that I must say that I have not 
saved anything, but you can very well see that $7 a week is very 
small pay. I expect a raise, however, on the first day of next 
year.” 


“I do not regret my stay at the reformatory for I think it bas 
done me considerable good, although I did not think so at the 
time.” 


“My sisters all join me in giving thanks to the officers of the 
institution for the improvement that was made in me while at 
the place.” 


“ My father and mother join me in thanking you for ny release, 
and also for your kindness to me while inthe reformatory. I will 
never forget the doctor's kindness to me while | was sick.” 


“My boss speaks very highly of me and says that my going to 
Elmira has put a great change in me and that he hopes that I 
will always keep that way.” 


“I realize what it is to have a trade to work at. I never was 
lazy.in my life, but I had no trade, which is the principal thing.”” 


“I am working every day and I find that being down there has. 
done me good.” 
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The School Room. 


3... 13.—Lancuace, Tuincs, anp Eruics, 
Jan. 20.—NumBER, SELF, AND EARTH. 

JAN. 27.—ProPLE anv Doinc, 

Fes, 3.—PRImary. 


Reading and Ethics. 


By FANNY LASCOMB, 
HOW FOOLISH ! 

In the world of conches the average concho lived contentedly in his shell 
as long as there came to him within it all that was necessary to satisfy his 
little, personal, conscious needs. Once he put out his little head—‘‘ head ” 
did 1 say? Well, never mind—and looked at his nearest neighbor, who 
also appeared comfortable. ‘‘ You're enjoying yourself, too, are you? 
That’s nice!” said he, and drew back into his little shell. Again he looked 
out and his gaze fell onsome who were suffering. He stretched forth tosee 
what the matter was. Having found out, and seeing that there was noth- 
ing particular that he could do to better affairs, he once more curled into 
his little house, and said, ‘‘ How snug and comfortable it is in here!” 

But another concho reared himself aloft and overlooked the scene, seeing 
at the same time the enjoyment and the suffering. The picture caught his 
attention, and he was in no hurry to back into his tiny ‘‘ world at home.” 
He looked to one side and exclaimed, ‘‘ How enviable!” He looked to the 
other and exclaimed, ‘‘ How pitiable!” Then he thought how desirable it 
would be to change the suffering into happiness, and wondered if measures 
could not be devised by which this could be done. He was a very inexpert- 
enced little concho. 

He gazed and pondered until night fell, and then retired, but not to re- 
pose. Much of the suffering he had looked upon seemed to him un- 
necessary, and the thought of it remained with him to disturb his fireside 
reflections, so that he had but a semi-consciousness for the comtort with 
which his little individual self was blessed. When at last he gave himself 
up to Morpheus, his dreams were of the woes of his race and how to miti- 
gate them, 

Now the lives of these conchos are not long, and the picture of serenity on 
the one hand and of struggling misery on the other had taken so strong a 
hold upon the mind of this little being that it faded out only with his little 
existence. As long as helived he worked at the problem it had raised, and 
kept showing others the picture, engaging their sympathies, upsetting their 
tranquillity, and enli-ting their services, Among them all they succeeded in 
lessening somewhat the proportion of pain to enjoyment in the aggregate 
among their race. 

Their leader died of grief because progress was so slow. What a foolish 
little concho, wl.en he might have wrapped the comforts of his home about 
him and remained oblivious to the sadness of life outside! And how much 
more foolish were some other little conchos who, seeing his sad fate, deter- 
mined all the more to do as he had done!—E. E. K, in VW. Y. 7ribune. 

If the type-writer is used let enough copies of the above be p-epared for 
distribution to the entire eighth grade, Question somewhat as follows : 

What is meant by the “world of conchos”? (Literally, the 
molluscan world ; indefinitely, the world of the humble-minded.) 

Why does the author question “head, did I say”? (Because, 
on the one hand, the mollusks have nothing which can properly 
be called a head, and on the other hand, the humble do not claim 
great credit for their own wisdom.) 

What is the easy contentment of the first little concho in- 
tended to suggest? (The comfortable selfishness of people who 
think itis a very fine world to live in as long as their own affairs 
go right. Cheeriness is good, but this form of contentment is 
narrow and egotistical.) 

Why could not the second little concho turn away from the 
world’s suffering and be comfortable like the first? (Because he 
sympathized too deeply. He was like the people who cannot 
content themselves with a heaven from which any one is shut 
out.) 

How are we to apply the italicized sentence? (Other little 
conchos had striven before this one to make things better. He 
didn’t know how many, or how much they had done, or what a 
little way it all went, or how he and ail his friends might strive all 
their lives and not succeed in making very much difference in the 
great bulk of suffering. And he didn’t know what mean advan- 
tages are taken of the innocent, or what low motives are often as- 
signed for noble acts. He was enthusiastic, but a very znexpe- 
rienced little concho.) 

Was it better so, or was it a pity he didn’t know more? (His 
enthusiasm was the greater for his ignorance. If he had known 
all from the beginning he might have been discouraged from 
doing anything for so hopeless a world.) 

Was it well for him to lose consciousness of his own comfort 
in his sympathy for others in misery? (He couldn't help it; and 
it was through the suffering he submitted to in this way that he 
learned how. to work to the best advantage for the cause he had 
espoused. His sleepless nights bore fruit.) 

Why does the writer refer to the shortness of these little crea- 
tures lives in the fourth paragraph? (To remind the reader that 
life is but a span, while history is long and improvement in hu- 
man conditions slow. It is little that one person can do though 
he work all his life.) 

How are we to construe the phrase “ upsetting their tranquil- 
lity”? Was that a good thing todo? (Selfishly contented peo- 
ple have to be made uncomfortably conscious of what is wrong 
that they can help to mend, before they will do anything for any 
one but themselves.) ' 

What does the last part of thefourth paragraph mean? (That 
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when a good many were at work they succeeded in increasing the 
world’s happiness just’ a little and in diminishing its misery po 
a little, so that the proportion of pain to enjoyment was slightly 
changed.) 

Is such a ehange likely to be continuous, however small ? 
(Yes, because the more people are relieved of their own miseries, 
the more they can do for the relief of others.) 

Did the author do well to state that “ their leader died of 
grief”? (This is true to life. The careérs of the noblest have 
ended in sorrow, but they must have had some consolation in 
thinking that they had done their best—that all their energies 
had been spent in spreading good influences rather than bad 
ones.) : 

Was he, then, a “foolish little concho?” (No. This is satiri- 
cal. The writer means that the selfish and pleasure-loving look 
upon such people as foolish Those who do good, however, find 
a joy in the midst of their suffering that the base know nothing 
about. In sacrificing themselves they find a higher life, from 
which they cannot wish to descend once they know its exaltation.) 

NotTe.—The pupils will be able to appreciate more than vaguely the 
above ideas, though the teacher may have to assist in bringing them into 
expression. 

* 


Lessons on Common Things. 


A WAGoN. 
By the author of “ Preston Papers.” 


Ah, children, suppose we take a ride out into the country this 
fine morning! Who wants to go? What! somany? Why, I 
don’t now as our —— will hold us all. Let us talk about it a 
little bit first, and see what it is like, how made, and for what 
purpose ? 

Well, Bertie, what have you to say? “ Do you mean a wagon?” 
Yes—but why do we go in a wagon instead of in a steam car, 
horse car, or electric car? 

“We want togo slower.” “ Itdon’t costsomuch.” (Doesn't, 
not “don’t,” Julia) “It’s safer.” ‘We can see more 
things.” “Cars don’t run on country roads.” “ There ain't no 
car tracks in the country.” (Don’t say “ ain't no cartrack,” Isa- 
bel. Jsn’t any car track.) “They don’t have a power house nor 
any cable nor ‘lectric wires.” 

All those are good reasons; and now we will see about our 
ve-hi-cle (writing it on the blackboard) and “ power,” for we 
cannot draw it ourselves. Harold, why? “ Too heavy.” 

Yes (writing it under “ vehicle ”), then that is one quality. 
Now if it carries so many people it must also be ——? “ Strong.” 
“Stout.” “Large.” (All those are written under the preceding 
word.) 

What are some of the things that are necessary to a wagon? 
“Wheels.” “Box.” “Seat.” “Paint,” “Floor.” “Side.” 
“ Steps.” “ Ends.” “ Thills.” “Springs.” “ Tongue,” ‘* Dash- 
board.” “ Whiffletree.” (Some of these “parts” will have to 
be developed gradually, by judzcéous questions, according to the 
“ material” before you. Mind, “ judicious” questions.) 

Now let us talk about its shape. What shall it look like ? 
“ Long.” 

Like this? (Showing anything that has some length, but not 
much depth or breadth—even a long line on the blackboard.) 
“Oh, no. It must be wide, too,” “ and open at the top.” (Teacher 
asks for a volunteer to make a wagon-box of postal-card, bristol 


. board, or paper.* 


Possibly each will want to construct one alone, finishing with 
paint, etc. It won't prove fatal even if enthusiasm runs high 
while the children are learning about so common a thing as a 
wagon. Try it, and if any sickness results— take another subject 
just as common, until the children have become thoroughly inured 
to the hardship of studying fractzca/ lessons ! 

There, now let us see about some of the things that are used 
in making this wonderful vehicle. Who knows? ‘ Wood.” 
“Tron.” “Steel.” “ Paint.” “Brains.” Oh, Harry, you have 
mentioned the greatest thing of all! Who will name some of the 
smaller parts?+ We will begin with the wheel. “Rim.” (Tire 
is the common word, Robert. Writes the word.) ‘ Spokes.” 
“Hub.” (Axis will have to be brought out by slow degrees, 
probably. Also “felly” if not given with ¢z7e.) 

What else? “Screws.” “Nails.” “ Nuts,” 
(Panels may have to be given by the teacher.) : 

Minnie, what else can we put in the wagon besides the girls 
and boys? “Lunch baskets.” “Loads of coal,” “Stone.” 
“Wheat.” “Apples.” “ Furniture.” ; 

Yes, wagons carry all these and many more things for us. 
Now who will tell me in what way a wagon is unlike a carriage ? 
“It has no top.” “ Ncr cushions.” “ Nor windows-” “ It holds 
more.” “It isn't so pretty.” “ Nor so high priced.” “ Nor so 
clean.” (That depends.) “ Carriages are only for people.” 


“ Boards.” 





*A cut, illustrating how such a ‘‘ model” may be made, will be given in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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How is a wagon different from a wheelbarrow? “ Larger.” 
“Heavier.” “ Handsomer.” “Costs more.” ‘More wheels.” 
“More work tomake.” ‘‘ Is moved by horses.” “ Lasts longer.” 

What is used instead of wagons, when there is snow on the 
ground? Why? 

Can we ride on something that has wheels which is not drawn 
by horses ? 

How is a wagon different from a bicycle? In what ways are 
they somewhat alike ? 

Tell me what you can about any of the shops where wagons 
are made. The different kinds of wagons. The names of some 
manufacturers. The prices. Anything else of which you can 
think—or get some one at home to tell. 

Would you like to go into a wagon shop and see the men at 
work on the different parts? 


» 
Oxygen. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 
SOURCES AND PREPARATION. 


J. Natural.—Most plants give off this gas, but water plants such 
as the “ pond weed ” ( fofamoyeton) and “ frog bit” (anacharis) 
give it off most readily. Common land plants will give it off 
slowly but when aquatic plants are placed in the sunlight, large 


quantities of oxygen will be liberated. 
— 























Immerse the plant under a funnel, F, arranged as in Fig. I., 
having a rubber joint, R, and delivery tube, 7, whose extremity 
dips beneath the surface of water in another vessel, S. Invert a 
tube or bottle, Q, full of water over the end of the delivery tube. 
The apparatus should be set in the direct rays of the sun, and 
liberal quantities of the gas may be collected. 

Il. Artifictal.—F it up a test-tube, 7. 7.,with delivery tube, D. T., 
Fig. II. Place a little mercury oxide or potassium chlorate in the 
bottom and heat in the flame of an alcohol lamp. 





Properties.—Touch a match to a bottle of the gas, Does it 
burn? Plunge.a stick that has previously been charred and has a 
red coalon it. What occurs? Oxygen does not burn, but it sup- 
ports combustion. Bend a wire, as in Fig. III., so as to hold a 
small cup, C. This is called a deflagrating spoon. 

Put a little sulphur in the cup and heat until it begins to burn. 
Plunge the cup into a jar of oxygen. What occurs? Heat a strip 
of zinc and hold in the gas. What occurs? Try phosphorus, 
charcoal, magnesium ribbon, watch spring, and other bodies in 
the gas. Note results. 
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The following equations may be written to represent the action 
that has taken place . 


} 1.C+0,=CO, 
2, $+ 0O,=S0, 
3. Mg + O= MgO. 
4. Zn + O=Zn0. 
5. Pp + O; = P20; 
6. Fe, + O, = Fe, 0, 


Fig. The 5th and 6th equations are perhaps too 


complicated for beginners to write, but the others 
are so simple that any child can grasp their 





29 meaning. 

Observations.--Notice that in each cf these 
KS experiments we started with a simple substances 
and added oxygen. When a body consists of two 
elements one of which ts oxygen, we call tt an oxide. Queries. 
Will a copper cent burn in oxygen? Will a nickle fve-cent 
piece? Try lime, iron-rust, sand. The first two will not burn 
beeause they have not attraction enough for the oxygen. 

The last three wil! not because they are already oxides, 7. ¢., 
they have already all the oxygen they can hold ; their appetite for 
oxygen is satisfied. 

I would caution all in regard to experimenting with phos- 
phorus. It is dangerous to handle this substance since when 
touched dry, it inflicts a burn that eats down into the flesh and 
cannot be checked. The fingers should never be allowed to 
touch it and it must always be kept under water to prevent its 
bursting into flame. 

When the first method of obtaining the gas is employed, it is 
well to have each pupil arrange his own apparatus, and then let 
one pupil perform one experiment while another performs a dif- 
ferent one. When only one jar of gas is wanted, the plant may 
be put under an inverted jar of water and kept there until there 
has been given off enough oxygen to fill the jar. I have ob- 
tained a jar of the gas from a turnip plant and also from a 
geranium, 


» 


School-Room Discussions. 


By E, BENNETT. 


(It is my practice to elicit the opinions of my pupils; they are allowed to 
give their own views, fearing nothing save that it may be found to be un- 
sound. A time is taken after recess. The following discussion occurred 
after 4 boy had had an apple he was eating knocked mto the mud by a 
bigger boy.) 

I am told a very unpleasant incident occurred at recess. I 
don’t suppose it was done intentionally. Did you think so? 
(This to the boy who was eating the apple.) 

. “ Yes. I think it was done to be mean.” 

. “George is apt to do such things.” 

. “I wouldn’t stand it if 1 was in Henry’s place.” 

. “I never saw him do such a thing before.” 

_ aes. 

. “I saw him running toward Henry and then I saw the 
apple fall.” 

1. “ Well, he might be more careful, anyway; when we are 
eating, no one should run around.” - 

7. “I have had such a thing happen when I was visiting, and 
I knew it was an accident.” 

8. “I don’t think the boys here do such things; I was in a 

school where they did.” 
_ Teacher.—Who here think it is a practice of the boys to knock 
food out of their hands on the playground? (TAree hands 
vatsed—Henry not one of them. All this time George sat 
silent.) Ishould be sorry to think our boys were of that kind. 
If it can be proved of any boy I shall prevent his going out at 
recess, But accidents will occur. But when an accident occurs 
it is in good form to tender an apology. 

4. “ I heard George say, ‘ Ho, I didn’t mean to do that.’” 

Teacher.—Did you hear him, Henry? 

1. “ He said something or other, but he laughed too, he didn’t 
act sorry.” 

Teacher.—That is a point; to say one is sorry is not enough. 
The question is, was this done accidentally? Most think it was. 
Henry would if George had not laughed. Perhaps he laughed 
accidentally ; some laugh when they don’t want to. I should 
like to hear from George. 

“I didn’t mean to knock his apple; didn’t know he had one. 
I wasn’t laughing at him.” (Sazd roughly, but evidently sin- 
cerely.) 

Teacher.—This is not so elegantly expressed as apologies 
usually are, but it seems to me to be a good one. 

Let us keep up the good manners of our school. Don’t let it 
be said we are rough, rude, and unkind here. A good many years 
ago there was much roughness in the school here, I have been 
told. But people now judge of a school by the way boys behave 
out of school. Let this school be noted for the kind behavior of 
one pupil to another. 


Aun fw N 
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Grammar by Doing.—Third Week. 


By G. W. ALTER. 
[The work given below is taken from the picture.] 


I. Choose names for the boy, dog, and girl. 
tences describing the picture. Caution: Seethat the pupil forms 
only simple sentences. Choose ten new name words, Form 
simple sentences, using these name words as subjects. 


— 
<A 


A =¢ 


Form ten sen- 


SF 








II. Drill on the different kinds of sentences. 
tive sentence from picture. Form an interrogative sentence. An 


Form an impera- 


imperative sentence. Ex. Speak Cario, speak. Carlo eat this, 
Can Carlo speak? Write a list of sentences on blackboard for 
drill as to kind of sentence. 

III, Diagram and analyze the ten sentences describing the 
picture. Explain use of pronouns. Form sentences from pic- 
ture, using the pronouns, I, thou or you, he, she, and it, Exaia- 
ple : I see Mary and her dog. She loves her dog, and he trusts 
her. See if the pupils will consider the last a simple sentence. 
Make a list of pronouns used in forming the sentences. 

IV. Learn meaning of the last grammatical term used. 
duction of words describing the ten new name words. Ex. Bat. 
Fred has a large bat. Fred’s bat is onthe ground. A long, 
large, and and heavy bat belongs to Fred. Caution : Choose apt 


Intro- 


adjectives. Rule for comma. 
V. Rule: All proper nouns should commence with a capital 
letter. 


Show how to diagram modifying words. Show the 
meaning of modified subject. Learn the meaning of adjectives. 
Review work. Write a short composition on the picture. 


- 
Our Country and Its Hero. 


By LETTIE STERLING. 
SONG :—O Rich and Happy Country. 


Tune :—** The Loreley,” 
O, rich and happy country, 
O, free and peaceful land, 
To sing of all thy glories 
Thy people gladly stand. 
The noble deeds behind us, 
The promises before, 
Make patriotic music 
Ring out from shore to shore. 


We've many songs and poems 
That blessings give to thee ; 

And oft have we recited 
Thy brilliant history ; 

And now, with hearts rejoicing, 
We add another lay, 

It yields us sweetest pleasure 
To thus our tribute pay. 


RECITATION :—A Hero's Birthday. 
The birthday of a hero brave 
We gladly hail its light, 
His deeds upon our minds engrave 
A strong desire for right. 
We've had his influence since the years 
That we could lisp his name, 
And Washington unto our ears 
A pleasant sound became. 


A hero’s birthday! Float the flag, 
Our sign of liberty ; 
Tell every hill and vale and crag 
His leading made us free. 
The truthful lad, the dauntless youth, 
The man of earnest will, 
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Made courage, patience, tact, and truth 
A mission grand fulfill. 


His birthday keep ; his deeds recite; 
Let all his valorknow; — 

May memory keep them e’er in sight, 
May patriotism glow. 

O, sacred hold the rights so dear 
That loyal men have given! 

They e’er the people’s hearts shall cheer 
lf wrongs are backward driven. 


EXERCISE FOR TEN Boys.—(Girls could take part. They 
enter one by one carrying hatchets on which are pasted the let- 
ters in Washington's name. Each one recites the couplet be- 
ginning with the letter on his hatchet, and while the next boy 
zs taking his place, holds the hatchet so the letter may be 
Seen.) 

Wonderful hatchet! Who'll find one to match it ? 
All know its story. It’s covered with glory. 
Shining and glowing, it’s fame is still growing, 
How it inspires all noble desires ! 

Influence lasting on lives it is casting, 

Nobleness teaching and truthfulness preaching, 
Giving new beauty to pathways of duty. 

That tree of cherry shall time ever bury ? 

On twill be growing while ages are flowing, 

No tree to match it, and no other hatchet ! 


(After the name WASHINGTON its held in the air, one of 
the boys says the following verses and the whole ten act as 
directed.) 

George took his bright new hatchet 
And felt along the edge. 
He said, “I’m sure that sharpness 


Of cutting power’s a pledge.”-—(Boys feel along edge 
of hatchets.) 


He hurried to the garden (Walks forward a little) 
Where standing in a row, 
Some fruit trees of his father’s 
Had just begun to grow.—(Point toward the row of 
trees.) 
His arm was lifted quickly; (Act ¢hzs) 
And as it swiftly feel, (Act ¢hzs) 
A cherry tree dropped over, 
Said George, “ It works quite well.” —(Look pleased.) 


Then came an angry father 


Inquiring of his son (Five boys take the other five 
angrily by shoulders.) 


Who had this young tree ruined, 
Who had the mischief done ? 


Though George was greatly frightened, 
He bravely did reply, 
“I did it with my hatchet, (Five boys show hatchet to 
other five.) 
I cannot tell a lie. 


And long as truth is honored, (Wave hatchets proudly) 
I think it’s right that we 

Should proudly own the hatchet 
That cut that cherry tree. 


SONG :— Truth. 


( Tune :— Mountain Maids Invitation.” 
again hold hatchets so the letters can be seen.) 


Truth! truth! truth! 

Like a star shinging bright, 

Thou art full of sparkling light, 

E’en amid error’s night 

We would follow thee. 

For we know thy glowing rays 

Shine upon the safest ways, 

We will walk all our days 
Where thy light we see. 


Chorus :—Paths of truth are glad and fair, 
Free from every fatal snare, 
Blossoming everywhere, 

Fresh and bright and sweet. 


Truth! truth! truth! 

Thou indeed royal art ; 

Blessings rich thou dost impart 

Unto each honest heart 
That doth know thee well. 

In thy service, men have found 

Peace and happiness abound ; 

Wheresoe’er truth is crowned, 
Strength and courage dwell.— Cho. 

(Boys stand hatchets in some place where they show.) 


RECITATION (for girl holding flag). 


Sung while boys 
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Why do we love this emblem 
And hold it very dear ; 

Make songs that speak its praises 
And for it loudly cheer ? 


Because it is the symbol 
Of liberty and right. 

For freedom, truth and justice, 
Wave all its colors bright. 


So hearts should beat more quickly 
When “ stars and stripes” we view. 
These words are fraught with meaning : 

“Our flag, red, white, and blue.” 


SonG.—Flag of Our Nation, 
(Tune: “ Twilight is Stealing Over the Sea.) 


Flag of our nation, 
Bright, pretty flag. 
Float from the hilltop, 
Mountain, and crag ; 
Wave in the school-yard 
All through the day 
Showing thy colors gay. 


Chorus :—’Tis our banner beautiful and fair 
Playing with the spirits of the air ; 
Bright is its beauty, bright is its fame, 
Bright is its country’s name. 


Flag of our nation, 
Thee do we love. 
Victory and valor 
Thou tellest of, 
Kindling in bosoms 
Lofty desires. : 
Rise then with trees and spires.—Cho. 


RECITATION,—//. 
Suppose he had told stories ; 
Suppose he’d had no pluck ; 
Supnose he had been idle 
And trusted things to luck ; 
Suppose he had not carried 
That message through the snow ; 
Suppose when war guns called him 
He had refused to go; 
Suppose he had been cruel 
And cowardly and base ; 
Would every year be willing 
To give his day a place ? 
But Washington resisted 
The evil round his way. 
That’s why his name is honored, 
His day a holiday. 


Sonc.—Praises We Give Our Hero, 
(Tune: “Work for the Night is Coming.’’) 

Praises we give our hero 
Long shall his name be bright. 

When darkness round us deepened 
He led into light. 

Fearful the scenes he witnessed, 
Stormy the ways he passed, 

Yet marching grandly onward 
Triumph came at last. 


Think of the many burdens, 
Hardships and toils he bore ; 

See pressing closely round him 
Horrors of the war. 

Should we not sound his praises, 
And of his virtues tell ? 

Let not a tongue be silent. 
Let the chorus swell. 


RECITATION.— Our Washington. 


We come again with cheerful lays 

A hero of the past to praise ; 

His birthday we will celebrate 
Because he was both good and great. 


He was a soldier. Well he fought 
Whene’er with foes in contact brought ; 
He slew the wrong ; he stood for right ; 
His deeds becamea shining light. 


He won in wars with human foes ; 

He won when pressed by hardship’s woes ; 
He won when ’gainst his heart and mind 
The evil forces were combined. 


We'll follow thee, our Washington, 
We'll study well what thou hast done. 
We boys and girls will never shame, 
The country blessed by thy good name, 
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SoNnG.—Our Washington. 
(Tune: “ Swing, Cradle, Swing.) 


Thou art known throught the North, 1 
Our Washington ; 2 

South would set thy glories forth, 3 
Our Washington. 2 


Chorus :— Brave hero, brave hero, thy name shall live ; 
Brave hero, brave hero, praise will we give. 4 


Loved by all who're dwelling West, 5 
Our Washington; 2 

In the East thy name is blessed, 6 
Our Washington. 2—Czo. 


Monument so high o’erhead, 7 
Our Washington ; 2 

Far around thy fame hath spread, 8 
Our Washington. 2—Cho. 


What would do thy country harm, 9 
Our Washington, 2 

Down we'll cut with strong right arm, 9 
Our Washington. 2—Cho. 


( This last song might be sung by ten girls with the ten haich- 
ets.) 


. All hatchets pointed north. 

. All hatchets resting on shoulder. 

. All hatchets pointed south. 

. All swing, first with right hand, then with left, overhead. 
. All hatchets pointed west. 

All hatchets pointed east. 

. All held high up. . 

. Held far out and swept around. 

. Used as if cutting down something stubborn. 


¥ 
The World. 


The world is well lost when the world is wrong, 
No matter how men deride you, 
For tf you are patient and firm and strong, 
You will find in time (though the time be long) 
That the world wheels ’round beside you. 


If you dare to sail first o’er a new thought track, 
For a while it will scourge and score you ; 
Then, coming abreast with a skilful tack, 
It will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 


The world means well, though it wander and stray 
From the straight, short cut to duty ; 
So go ahead in that path, I say, 
For after a while it will come your way 
Bringing its pleasures aud beauty. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
¥ 


Through Train Service to Florida atd the South. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ever on the alert to provide whatever 
its patrons desire, has established for this season an unexcelled through train 
service to Florida and the South. 

First and foremost comes ** The New York and Florida Special,” composed 
exclusively of Pullman vestibule, smoking, dining, observation, sleeping, ani 
drawing-room cars. No.extra fare will be charged on this train over and above 
the usual Pullman berth charges. It will leave New York, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary ioth, and every week-day thereafter until Sow toth, 1894, at 12.10 P. M., 
Newark 12.35 P. M., Trenton 1.35 P. M., Philadelphia 2.30 P. M., Wilmington 
3-10 P. M., Baltimore 4.45 P. M., and Washington 5.55 P. M , via Richmond and 
the Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System, arriving at Jacksonville 5.30 P. M., 
and St. Augustine 7.00 P. M. the following day. 

There are two addition] express trains via the Atlantic Coast Line, the one 
leaving New York daily at 9.30 A. M., Newark 9.58 A. M., Trenton 11.08 A. M.., 
Philadelphia 12.10 P. M. Wilmington 12.50 P. M., Baltimore 2.24 P. M.. Wash- 
ton 3.46 P. M. arriving Charleston 6.50 A. M., Savannah py | A. M., Jackson- 
ville 1.35 P. M., St Augustine 3.40 P. M., and Tampa at 10.35 P. M., with buffet 
sleeping cars from New York to Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, and 
Tampa ; the other leaving New York daily at 8.30 P. M., Newark 8.59 P. M., 
Trenton 10.15 P. M., Philadelphia 11.33 P. M., Wilmington 12.19 A. M., arriving 
Charleston 11.00 P. M.* Thomasville 1.07 P. M.. - 8.40 A. M., St. 
Augustine 10.50 A. M., and Port Tampa 7.15 P. M., connecting at that point 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays with Plant Steamship Line for Key West 
and Havana, with buffet sleeping cars from New York to Richmond, Thomas- 
ville, Jacksonville, and Port Tampa. Both of these trains make disect connec- 
tion, via Jacksonville. St. Augustine & Indian River Railway, to St. Augustine, 
Palatka, Ormond, and Rockledge (Indian River). 

Two trains leave New York daily, via Washington, Richmond & Danville 
and Florida Central & Peninsular Railroads, the one leaving New York at 4.30 
P. M., Newark 4.55 P. M., Philadelphia 6.55 P. M., Wilmington 7,41 P. M.. Bal- 
timore 9-20 P. M., Washington 10.43 P. M., arriving Columbia 12.05 P. é 
Savannah 4.00 P. M., Jacksonville 9.00 P. M., and Tampa 7.30 A. M., with 
sleeping car from New Vork to Jacksonville and Tampa; the other leaving 
New York at 12.15 night, Philadelphia 3.50 A. M. (or 7.20 A. M., changing at 
Washington), Baltimore 9.42 A. M. (changing at Washington), Washington 
11.01 A, M., arriving Savannah 4.30 A. M., Jacksonville 9.20 A. M., and Tampa 
5.00 P. M., with sleeping car from New York to Jacksonville. 

Passengers from New England can make close connections with these trains 
at Philadelphia and Washington by using through trains, with parlor ane sleep- 
ing cars, leaving Boston, via Shore Line, at 9.00 A. M. week-daysand 7.30 P,.M., 

aily, arriving Philadelphia 6.05 P. M. and6.40 A. M., and Washington 9.45 P. 
M., and 10.42 A. M. respectively. 


ay A subscriber to THE JOURNAL is entitled to the 
COLUMBIAN ALBUM for prompt renewal or for securing 
new subscribers, See last week’s issue, 16-page sample part 
Io cents. 
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Editorial Notes. 


A good idea of the trend of educational thought and activity in 
the different parts of our great country may be formed from a 
careful perusal of the accounts of recent educational gatherings 
given in this issue. The readers of THE JOURNAL will be in- 
terested in the indications of healthful progress everywhere. 
Much care and labor has been spent to give reports that will 
place things in their true light. Newspapers seldom appreciate 
their pedagogical value and generally misunderstand and conse- 
quently misrepresent utterances that give glimpses of the peda- 
gogical make-up of the speakers. THE JOURNAL’S reports are 
specially written for its readers who represent a body of the most 
progressive and earnest teachers of America and know how to 
profit by them. The “Gems of Pedagogic Wisdom,” on p. 38, 
and “Echoes from the Meetings,” p. 52, give a collection of 
bright and helpful thoughts that bear directly on the theory and 
practice of school work. 





The next issue of THE JOURNAL will contain a carefully pre- 
pared index to Volume XLVII. which closed with the number of 
December 30. 


The movement to bring a picture of George Washington into 
every school-room in the land is fairly under way. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL was about the first to point out its educational value 
and to urge that teachers should use their efforts to help it along. 
The Youth's Companion is now pushing it vigorously, When 
will editors of the many other educational journals awake to help 
stir up the teachers to an appreciation of its importance. Some 
of them might leave out for once that Smith has married, that 
John Brown gets $10 a week, that it looked like rain on Dec. 5, 
etc., and there would be sufficient space to explain matters in a 
way that would warm up the hearts of teachers. In Germany, 
even, a teachers’ journal, the Deutsche Lehrerzettung, has called 
attention to the fact that *‘ 4// American schools are to have a 
picture of George Washington in every class-room,.” Now that 
Washington’s birthday is approaching is a favorable time to act. 


The hope expressed in last week’s JOURNAL that the un- 
founded charge against Dr. J. M. Rice made in the December 
L£ducational Review would be withdrawn is fulfilled in the Janu- 
ary number. In the withdrawal, it is suggested that “it will be 
readily admitted ” that it was not “ unnatural” to infer that since 
Dr. Rice was voted for by the school board of Worcester he 
must have decried the schools of that city to bring about such a 
result! Did he decry the schools of Worcester? If so is it a 
way the school boards have to vote for such aman? We cannot 
readily admit it. 


The Educational Fournal of Toronto for Dec. 15 is a large 
and handsome number. We always value this paper for the 
soundness of its doctrines and the care in its editing. 


Some teachers give our agents as a reason for not subscribing 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL that they have “no time” to read a 
“weekly” publication. What would they say if they should be 
asked to take an educational daily? German teachers are known 
to be the busiest on earth; they have the lofigest school hours, 
corrections of written work to make at home, most careful reports 
of their pupils’ standing to work out, and have less vacation and at- 
tend more pedagogic conferences than their American colleagues, 
not counting that on an average they devote also more time to 
psychological and pedagogical studies. Stilla large number of 
them are subscribers to the Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, a daily edu- 
cational journal. They take it because it aids them in their work 
and keeps them informed regarding important educational hap- 
penings. Is not that exactly what THE JOURNAL does also? 
Why then speak of having too little time to read a weekly school 
journal. 


The esteemed Mzssourz Teacher spent some ofits valuable 
space and breath on THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last November. 
Thanks for its good (!) wishes. Editor Scottin must come on here 
and have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. THE JOUR- 
NAL is indeed “the best educational paper in the world,” as his 
types have well stated it. But his paper is only a little way be- 
hind. 


The Catholics have planned for a great summer school at 
Plattsburg. The prospectus of last summer is a very attractive 
one. Nearly every railroad gives them one and one-third rates. 


The true educator is not a man “for sale.” If he has found a 
place congenial to him, one that he feels particularly needs his 
services and pays him a salary sufficiently large to make his 
living, he does not change it for another for a mere money con- 
sideration. President Andrews, of Brown university, has set an 
example that illustrates this point. He has repeatedly received 
flattering and tempting offers from Dr. Harper, of Chicago uni- 
versity. When the first offer came from Chicago the corpora- 
tion of Brown university voted to add the sum of $1,500 annually 
to his salary in the hope of overcoming the financial difference 
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between the two positions. Dr. Andrews did not go to Chicago, 
but that this money consideration had very little to do with his 
decision is clear from the fact that when, towards the end of the 
year, it was found that retrenchment was necessary in order to 
meet the necessary expenses, Dr. Andrews refused to accept the 
$1,500 which had _ been added to hissalary. The corporation in- 
sisted that he should accept it, but the president, absolutely re- 
fused, saying that if there was to be a reduction in expenses he 
should beer his share of it. 


It had been often written in THE JOURNAL that a day of reck- 
oning would surely come, that the parents or some newspaper 
would expose the inefficiency of the method of administering 
our school system. A certain newspaper in this city did under- 
take to show what was being done, but the report. r’ was merely 
a new college graduate and wholly unable to comprehend the- 
matter. In 1892 The Forum sent Dr. J. M. Rice to make a crit- 
ical examination of the schools of most of the cities in the north- 
ern belt of states ; the publication of his reports created a genuine 
sensation ; the day of reckoning had at last come. These articles 
have been published in a book by the Century Company and there 
is to be a great sale of it. 

Now it is not a pleasant thing to say to a teacher in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., 
“ Your work is unscientific ; you do not proceed according to the 
laws of mental growth ; your results are meager.” For these meu 
and women must be credited as being educated persons and as 
really desiring the progress of their pupils, and as employing 
their best efforts. But educated men and women may be in the 
teacher's place hard at work too and yet no true education come 
to the child. Before Horace Mann began his great work this 
state of things existed; what hostility he stirred up among the 
teachers ! It was not the teachers who asked for normal schools— 
they opposed them; in New York state, tooth and nail. 

Dr. Rice did not “ pat any one on the back ;” he visited schools 
and made shorthand notes and gave, in many instances, illustra- 
tions of methods employed and put down his opinions as to the rank 
of the school. Now, for unexplained reasons, certain schools have 
been supposed to rank high. For example Dr. William T. Harris 
is a well Reese scholar; the schools of St. Louis (where he for- 
merly superintended) were supposed by other teachers to employ 
the best methods ; in general, if the city had an able man as sup- 
erintendent his school board and other superintendents con- 
cluded the work was being carried on in an efficient mafiner. But 
does this follow? Some of the worst schools have been presided 
over by principals of splendid minds. 

Three things it least must exist to have good schools ; first, the 
superintendent must understand education and be able to impress 
his convictions upon his teacher. (Think heie of Pestalozzi—he 
had convictions and could impress them; but no school beard in 
America would employ Pestalozzi to-day.) Second, the school 
board must appoint no teacher for political purposes ; they must 
be appointed solely because they possess teaching powers. Third, 
both teachers and superintendent must make a constant study of 
the subject of education; the latter understanding that educa- 
tional results, not memory results, are to be sought for. 

Now it must be remembered that the school systems in our 
various cities are built on a political foundation—that is, the 
schools are looked on as furnishing places for needy ones to draw 
salaries ; true, a license is needed, but the questioning is not se- 
vere ; and besides in some cities (Buffalo, for example) the same 
man examines and appoints! Then, in many cases, the superin- 
tendent gets his place by political influence. If not, the school 
board is satisfied if he is a man of good repute and scholarship. 
So that the results of our grand system cannot be what are so 
fondly hoped for. And yet there are so many conscientious peo- 
ple at work that it pains them to be told the results are not what 
they might be. 

IneCleveland it was felt no way out existed but dictatorship; a 
man of unlimited authority was chosen ; he in turn sought out the 
man he believed best understood education ; he set to work to have 
the teachers study education and abolished the marking system ; 
that is, gave them freedom to educate. Some such plan will 
have to be adopted in every city. Meanwhile, if the schools are 
to be measured up by an ideal standard, painful as it is to say it, 
the results are not at all what they should be. 

Whether Dr. Rice has a just standard in his mind will not be 
credited by any assertion made here or elsewhere ; the reading of - 
his book will disclose his competency. If he has not been able to 
show the defects in the administration of our schools it is not be- 
cause they do not exist. Can a system in which ability to teach 
is not made the first and only requisites in an applicant for a place 
be anything but defective? Can asystem where the superintend- 
ent has not deeply considered education in its practical as well as 
its theoretical aspects be without serious defects? Cana system 
where the teachers are not earnest students of child nature be 
without defects? Canasystem where members of the board 
of education do not know a good school from a poor one be with- 
out defects ? 

So that this work of Dr. Rice’s must be looked at as a Godsend 
to the children if not to the school system, 
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The Georgia Teachers’ Association will meet in its permanent 
home on Cumberland island, the first week in July. W. H. Wood- 
all, of Columbus, is president, Supt. J. S. Stewart, Jr., Marietta, 
secretary, and E, Merry, Atlanta, treasurer. 


President Harper announced at the recent winter convocation 
of the University of Chicago that John D. Rockefeller had sent 
to the college $50,000 cash for books and equipment. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has already given the institution about $3,500,000. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has to have an educational pol- 
icy. (It will be remembered that the English at last are coming 
to have a general tax to support the schools.) He says, “ We 
must have church school boards,” meaning Episcopal school 
boards. The school question is with him a church question. 
Time will cut our benighted brethen loose from their tradiction. 


Dr. Rein’s pedagogical university seminar at Jena is attracting 
many teachers from foreign countries. Among those enrolled 
for the present semister are ten Bulgarians who are studying at 
the expense of their government. They are to receive positions 
in institutions for the training of teachers when they feturn to 
their country. he French government sends every year a candi- 
date for a normal school position to attend the seminar and model 
school. One of the inspectors-general of the schools of F rance, 
M. G. Jost, of Paris, visited the seminar a few weeks ago. 


Eton college, Engiand’s renowned institution, recently cele- 
brated, with much rejoicing, the 452d anniversary of its founda- 
tion. It owes its origin to King Henry VI. who provided from 
his own purse the funds for the erection of the buildings, en- 
dowed the school, framed a charter for it, and, in order that it 
should not lack scholars, caused thirty-five of the Winchester 
boys to be transferred to Eton. The college buildings, which 


were erected in 1440, are still in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, 


Friends of Prof. Swithin C. Shortlidge, of Media, Pa., who re- 
cently shot and killed his wife in a fit of insanity brought on by 
la grippe, have asked for the appointment of a competent com- 
mission to examine into the unfortunate man’s mental condition. 
Prof. Shortlidge’s mental unsoundness appears to increase. It is 
said that he raves in his cell, tears at the bars of the door, and 
keeps up a crying and moaning that is piteous to hear. A con- 
stant guard is kept over him to prevent him from doing himself 

- any harm. : 


_ Germany has presented to New York a portion of her educa- 

tional exhibit which was at the World's fair. The exhibit com- 
prises samples of the work of the German schoois, from the 
primary department to the collegiate course. It is expected to 
arrive in Albany this week. The states of Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin were also remembered by the German empire, and 
will come in for a portion of the educational exhibit. The por- 
tion which New York will get will be placed on the fifth floor of 
the Capitol among the other exhibits of the permanent museum, 
for which an appropriation is expected from the legislature. 


Prin. Demarest, of the Westwood, N. J., school, saved last 
week a seven-year-old girl from a terrible death. The little one’s 
apron had in some way caught fire and blazed up. The other 
children of the school became wildly excited and ran screaming 
to the door, not one of them offering to assist the child who en- 
deavored to beat out the flames with her little hands. She called 
for Prin. Demarest. He rushed into the room, seized the terri- 
fied little child in his arms and, laying her on the floor, rolled her 
over and over, beating out the flames with his bare hands The 


left side of the child’s face was burned, and her hair and eyebrows - 


were singed off. Prin, Demarest took her to his home, where 
she received proper attention. He himself was severely burned 
on both hands. 


Governor Flower’s annual message to the New York legisla- 
ture gives a gratifying report of progress in common school mat- 
ters. It states that the number of children attending the com- 
mon schools during the year 1893 was 1,083,228, an increase of 
10,135 over the previous year. The number of children of school 
age was 1,892,388, showing that 809,160 children, nearly half the 
children of school age, were educated in’ private or parochial 
schools, or were not in schoolat all. The total amount expended 
for public schools during the year was $21,901,678.72, an increase 
of $767,162.98 over the amount expended in the previous year. 
The larger part of this sum of course was raised by local taxa- 
tion. The governor renews previous recommendations for en- 
couraging by all proper means the efficiency of the common 
school system. “Our free schools,” he concludes, ‘should be 
re first care of the state, and the object of wise and liberal legis- 
ation.” 





Within a few days fire has destroyed a part of the magnifi- 
cent forge buildings of the Great Fair. Soon there will be 
nothing left but a memory and the pictures. Our COLUM- 
BIAN ALBUM is the finest of them. Copies of photographs 
the same size would cost at least $1.25, yet these 160 views 
are about as perfect as the best photographs and far more per- 
manent, Send 10c. stamps for 16-page part as sample. 
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Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to whom more than to any 
other is due the honor of having disseminated the Froebelian 
ideas in this country and whose energetic missionary work led to 
the foundation of American kindergartens, died last week 
Wednesday at her home in Jamaica Plain, near Boston. She 
was born in Billerica, Mass., May 16, 1804. Her sister Sophie 
married Nathaniel Hawthorne, and her sister Mary was the wife 
of Horace Mann. 

In 1859, Miss Peabody opened the first kindergarten in Boston, 
Eight years later she went to Europe to make a close study of 
the application of the Froebelian plan of infant education. After 
passing a year at Hamburg, Lausanne, Berlin, and Dresden, she 
returned home and started on a lecture tour through the large 
cities of the country arousing the people to an appreciation of the 
value of kindergartens. She also published a small paper, the 
Kindergarten Messenger. 

In 1877, Miss Peabody organized the American Froebel Union 
for the education of children according to the plan of the founder 
of the kindergarten. In 1872, Miss Boelte, now Mrs, Kraus- 
Boelte came from Germany to this city at the solicitation of Miss 
Peabody, and founded the first kindergarten training school in 
New York. 

If Miss Peabody could have writtén her reminiscences, they 
would have made an interesting chapter of personal history. 
Emerson, Parker, Longfellow, Channing, Thoreau, the Alcotts, 
Margaret Fuller, and a host of other famous people were her 
personal friends. 


FE New York City. 

A lecture on color by Mr. Milton Bradley will be given in the 
hall of the New York City Normal College on Saturday Jan, 20, 
at 10:30 A.M., under the auspices of the Kindergarten Union. 
Teachers interested are cordially invited to be present. 

A police justice recently took occasion to denounce the institu- 
tions which refuse to admit orphans or children of destitute parents 
unless committed by a magistrate, in which case they receive $2 a 
week from the city for each child committed. Such a state of 
affairs is renee By The so-cailed charitable institutions that 
refuse aid to friendless and penniless children should be exposed. 


President Adolph L. Sanger, of the New York city board of ed- 
ucation, died from pneumonia, January 3, at the age of fifty-one. 
He was born in Baton Rouge, La., was graduated from the Col- 
umbia college law school in 1864,, and has been serving on the 
board of education since 1887, The schools paid a tribute to his 
memory. 

Pres. Sanger’s death will cause some changes in the board. 
Mr. Charles H. Knox has been chosen to succeed him as president. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


After considerable delay the Wilson tariff bill was taken up in 
the house. Chairman Wilson, of the ways and means committee, 
made a long speech in favor of tariff reduction. He said that, 
granting the necessity of protection only so much was necessary 
as would cover the difference between the cost of labor. here and 
in Europe. Under our present tariff laws that amount of tariff 
is exceeded three or’ four times over. He spoke of the need of 
freeing wool, lumter, coal, and iron from taxation in order that 
our manufacturers may compete with foreigners.—A fire broke 
out in the exhibition buildings at Jackson park, Chicago. The 
Mechanics and Manufactures building, Casino and Music Hall, 
Court of Honor, and other buildings were burned. Five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of foreign exhibits were destroyed.—The 
insurgent troops were defeated in a battle with Brazilian govern- 
ment forces at Rio Negro in the State of Santa Catharina.— The 
weather in Europe was very severe. In some places it was 
colder than it had been in acentury.—British forces in South 
Africa have not succeeded in capturing Lobengula.—Colorado is 
fast recovering from the silver depression. There is great inter- 
est taken just now in gold mining.—Sicily is fairly in revolution, 
and, the peril of constitutional government in Italy is very 
grave. 

First Tour to Florida via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


This year’s series of Pennsylvania Railroad tours to the land of sunshine and 
flowers will be inaugurated on January 30th, when a luxurious special train, 
composed entirely of Pullman sleeping and dining cars, will leave New York at 
9.30, Trenton 11.08 A. M hiladelphia 12.10 Wilmington 12.50 P. M., and 
thence via the most direct route to the destination point—Jacksonville. At this 
latter place the tourists are left to follow their own inclination as to where they 
shall spend the two weeks allotted tothem. The great number of side trips that 
are available renders aselection from which a choice may be made to suit the 
de-ires of the most exacting. The unsurpassed climate according with the 
cloudless, azure-blue sky throughout the immense confines of the state, and 
the healthful effects to be enjoyed by asojourn within its borders are sure to be 
appreciated by the strong as well as the teeble, in whatever direction they are 
prompted. 

$50 trom New York, $48 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from in- 
termediate or contiguous points within a generous radius are made on the most 
liberal basis, and include railroad fare, sleeping accommodations, and meals ex 
route in both directions while on the special train. 

The - Tae dates of the series are February 13th and 27th, and March 13th 
and 27th. 


Catarrh indicates impure blood. To cure it take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try 
t this season, 
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January 13, 1894 


High School Studies. 


A committee of ten was appointed at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association held in July, 1892, in Saratoga to 
consider the question of high school studies. It organized ten 
conferences of ten members each. A list of eleven questions 
was adopted as a guide for the discussions. The conferences 
were held on December 28, 1892, each in a different city. Each 
of the ten conferences has prepared elaborate reports and rec- 
ommendations. These have been made public recently by U. S. 
Commissioner Harris. 

One conference recommends that the study of Latin be intro- 
duced into American schools earlier than it now is, and that 
translation at sight form a part of the examinations for admission 
to college. They also urge that practice in writing Latin should 
not be dissociated from practice in reading and translating ; but, 
on the contrary, that the two should be carried on with equal 
steps. The conference desires the schools to adopt a greater 

. variety of Latin authors for beginners. Strong reasons are 
brought against the exclusive use of Czsar’s Gallic War. 

The conference on Greek also recommends the cultivation of 
reading at sight in schools, and that practice in translation should 
be continued throughout the school course. Three years should 
be the minimum time for the study of Greek provided that Latin 
is studied four years. They would not have a pupil begin the 
study of Greek without a knowledge of the elements of Latin. 
The substitution of portions of the Hellenica for two books of the 
Anabasis in the requirements for admission to college is recom- 
mended, also the use of some narrative portions of Thucydides. 
Homer, they say, should continue to be studied and they suggest 
that the Odyssey is to be preferred to the Iliad. 

A third conference suggests that English should be pursued in 
the high school during the entire course of four years. This is 
meant to include both study of literature and training in the ex- 
pression of thought. To the study of rhetoric they assign one 
hour a week in the third year of the high school course, to his- 
torical and systematic grammar, one hour a week in the fourth 
year. They say that the best results in the teaching of English 
in high schools cannot be secured without the aid given by the 
study of some other language, and that Latin and German, by 
reason of their fuller inflectional system, are especially suited to 
this end. The study of words should be so pursued as to illus- 
trate the political, social, intellectual, and religious development 
of she English race. It is further urged that the admission of a 
student to college should be made to depend largely on his ability 
to write good English. The idea is advanced that the study of 
every other subject should contribute to the pupil’s training in 
English. 

The conference on modern languages recommends that an 
elective course in German or French be provided in the gram- 
mar scheols, the instruction to be open to children at about ten 
years of age. This recommendation is made “in the firm belief 
that the educational effects of modern language study will be of 
immense benefit to all who are able to pursue it under proper 
guidance.” It is admitted that the study of Latin presents the 
same advantages; but living languages they say seem better 
adapted to grammar school work. They insist that all pupils of 
the same intelligence and the same degree of maturity should re- 
ceive equal instruction, no matter whether they are subsequently 
to enter a college or a scientific school, or intend to pursue their 
studies no farther. Finally, they declare that the worst obstacle 
to modern language study is the lack of properly equipped in- 
structors; and thatit is the duty of universities, states, and cities 
to provide opportunities for their special preparation. 

The conference on mathematics is convinced that a radical 
change in the teaching of arithmetic is necessary. They recom- 
mend that the course in arithmetic should be at once abridged by 
omitting entirely those subjects which perplex and exhaust the 
pupil without affording any really valuable mental discipline. {t 
should also be enriched by a greater number of exercises in sim- 
ple calculation, and in the solution of concrete problems. They 
map out a course in arithmetic which in their judgment should 
begin about the age of six years, and be completed at about 
thirteen. 

A course of instruction in concrete geometry with numerous ex- 
ercises is recommended for introduction into the grammar schools, 
and this instruction should, during the earlier years, be given in 
connection with drawing. The study of systematic algebra is to 
begin at the age of fourteen. f 

The conference on the subjects of physics, chemistry, and as- 
tronomy decided upon the plan that THE JOURNAL has urged for 
years, namely, that the study of simple, natural phenomena should 
be introduced into elementary schools. It, is recommended 
that at least one period a day from the first year of the primary 
school should be given to such study. This study should be pur- 

sued chiefly, though not exclusively, by means of experiments 
by practice in the use of simple instruments for making physical 
measurements, The strong point of the report is that it urges 
the importance of making sense-ferception the basis of the study 
of things and phenomena. It emphasizes the necessity of a 
large proportion of laboratory work in the study of physics and 
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chemistry, and advocates the keeping of laboratory note-books 
by the pupils, and the use of such note-books as part of the test 
for admission to college. 


The conference on natural history also makes important recom- 
mendations that are of great value for the primary teacher, saying 
that the study of botany and zodlogy ought to be introduced 
at the very beginning of the common school course, and be pur- 
sued steadily, with not less than two periods a week throughout 
the whole course below the high school. Another recommenda- 
tion that THE JOURNAL heartily endorses, is that in the early 
lessons in natural science no text: book should be used, but that 
the study should constantly be associated with the study of liter- 
ature, language, and drawing. It is agreed that the study of 
physiology should be postponed to the later years of the high 
school course. This is certainly a mistake. Physiology bears a 
good long study from the first year in the primary to the last in 
the high school; at least, that is THE JOURNAL'S position. In 
the high school some branch of natural history proper is to be 
pursued every day throughout at least one year. 


The conference on history, civil government, etc., recommend 
that much more time ought to be devoted to history and the 
allied subjects. The teaching of history should be intimately 
connected with the teaching of*English. It should also be asso- 
ciated with the study of topography and political geography, and 
should be supplemented by the study of historical and commer- 
cial geography, and the. drawing of historical maps. It is sug- 
gested that historical works should be used for reading in schools, 
and that subjects of English composition should be drawn from 
the lessons in history. Historical poems are to be committed 
to memory, and the reading of biographies and historical novels 
encouraged. In their opinion political economy should not be 
taught in secondary schools, but they urge that, in connection 


_with United States history, civil government, and commercial 


geography, instruction should be given in the most important 
economic topics. 


The conference reporting on geography is wholly dissatisfied 
with the prevailing methods. The definition of geography is 
sound. It embraces not only a “ description of the surface of the 
the earth,” but also the elements of botany, zcélogy, astronomy, 
and meteorology, as well as many considerations pertaining to 
commerce, government, and ethnology. ‘The physical environ- 
ment of man” has been suggested by a writer as best expressing 
the conference’s conception of geography. 





Washington, D.C. I. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


The public schools of Washington are in several respects 
unique. While every city of its size in the country has a school 
population more or less cosmopolitan, the different elements of 
the population of the nation’s metropolis represent a higher grade 
of culture, relatively, than elsewhere. Large numbers of repre- 
sentative people in the employment of the government, members 
of Congress, etc., educate their children in these schools. It is 
probable that every state and territory of the Union is thus repre- 
sented by the children of families of unusual intelligence and 
social position. This feature alone gives to the schools an im- 
portant position in their relation to all portions of the country. 
Especially to the South they stand in the relation of model 
schools and are probably visited from these states more than the 
schools of all other Northern cities. 


Another interesting feature is the system of colored schools, 
organized separately from those of the white pupils, under a 
special superintendency, containing nearly 16,000 pupils—34% of 
the entire school population. The organization of these schools, 


-course of study, and salaries of teachers are the same as in the 


schools of the white pupils. Their superintendent, Mr. G. F. T. 
Cook, is the son of a father who, for many years, was the fore- 
most instructor of the free colored people in the district. The 
supervising principals and principals of the high and normal 
schools are not excelled by any teachers of their race in the coun- 
try. There is no place where the education of the colored race 
in a thorough system of common schovls can be studied to 
greater advantage. 


From the small beginnings of a generation ago, the schools of 
Washington have steadily grown until they now contain 42,000 
pupils, 935 teachers, occupying 107 school buildings. The sys- 
tem is worked at an annual cost of $854,000 a year, and ata 
cost per pupil of $24 annually; the District of Columbia ranking 
as seventh of the eight leading cities of the East. The cost of 
their maintenance is equally divided between the nation and the 
district. . 

‘he Washington schools are under the general superintendency 
of Mr. Powell, with Mr. Cook practically in an independent 
superintendency of the colored department, all under the general 
legislative direction of a board of eight trustees, appointed by the 
commissioners of the district. The report for 1892-93, just 
issued, is a very instructive document. 
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Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


Michigan. 


County Commissioners. 


The county commissioners were in session at Lansing, Dec. 
26. President Enoch Andrus, of Hastings, had chosen for the 
subject of his annual address, ‘‘ The need of better facilities for 
the professional training of teachers for our common schools.” 
He handled it in a way so earnest and stirring that his hearers 
were deeply impressed with the momentousness of the need of 
entering upon an aggressive campaign for the professionalizing of 
teaching. Inthe pedagogical pages and under “‘ Echoes from the 
Meetings,” THE JOURNAL gives a few of his timely and forcible 
statements. Would that Commissioner Andrus’ conviction could 
be implanted in the heart of every school officer in the land. 

The president’s address was followed by several papers on 
topics of special interest to the assembly. Michigan has reason 
to be proud of her state superintendent and school commissioners. 
They are a body of earnest and pfogressive educators. 


The Teachers. 

The State Association’s meeting, at Lansing, Dec. 26-7-8, was 
the largest ever held in Michigan. The teachers had turned out 
in large numbers almost to a last one as it seemed. Such a show- 
ing speaks well for their earnestness to advance in the science 
and art of school work. 

President Cheever called the meeting to order. After a cordial 
address of welcome by the mayor of Lansing, followed by a 
happy response of Supt. F. E. Converse, of Pontiac, the presi- 
dent's annual address was listened to. The central thought was: 
“One of the most essential and mightiest of all facts growing 
out of the teaching of our educational literature, one is not slow 
to discover. It is a fact employed by educational writers, and 
ought to be emphasized till it shines with a splendor almost daz- 
zling to one’s faculties, that the central fact of our entire educa- 
tional system is personal, not a theory ora code. The teacher, 
then, is the fountain idea from which the pupil's ideas must ema- 
nate.” The admirable address stirred the hearts of the vast 
assembly and gave a new stimulus to their love in the work for 
the education of the sons and daughters of Michigan. 

Dr. Boone, the popular president of the state normal schoo, 
presented a strong paper on ‘‘ General Culture as an Element in 
Professional Training.” An abstract is given on page 39 of this 
issue. 

“ Unification of Studies” was the subject of discussion in the 
primary section. More real benefit was derived from it than 
could have been from any other. _It is the most timely question 
of the day. The teachers felt that there can be no education 
without co-ordination and concentration in the treatment of the 
studies. The way they participated in the discussion showed that 
they had caught the spirit of Herbart’s demand for teaching, that 
educates, z.¢., contributes to the formation of a moral character. 
“The Various Bases of Unification ” was considered as a part of 
the topic and brought out the teachers that had given thought to 
the application of educational foundation principles. 

At the meeting of the College Sectzon, papers were read by Prof. 
Smith Burnham, of Albion college, and by Prof. . N. Demmon, 
of the state university. The subject of college athletics was 
handled in a way that will meet with the approval of humanita- 
rians. While the members were unanimous in their‘opinion that 


‘ athletics were beneficial, yet the sentiment was equally as strong 


that of late years football especially was attended by too much 
brutality, gambling, drunkenness, and kindred vices, which should 
be eliminated, or the sport suppressed entirely. Good! Presi- 
dent Fiske, of Albion, was chosen to arrange for the appointment 
of acommittee from each college to consist of one member of 
the faculty and one student, the latter to be chosen by the stu- 
dents to consider the entire matter of athletics, and as soon as 
practicable formulate a plan for regulating and keeping them within 
proper limits. ‘This is certainly an excellent plan. 

A special treat was provided for the teachers by Supt. A. S. 
Draper, of Cleveland, Ohio, who spoke on “ The Spirit of the 
Teacher.” He gave a suggestive analysis of the ingredients of 
such a spirit and showed that the progress of the school depends 
entirely on the teacher’s attitude to his pupils and his work. 
There must be, he said, genuine kindness on the part of the 
teacher in order to draw out the pupil. The age of fear and-the 
literal meaning of “the rod” has gone, and the determined dis- 
cipline must be tempered with lov. and kindness. An essential 
attribute is also the proper training of the teacher. No teacher 
has a right to attempt the training of children when not properly 
trained himself. There is too much ponderosity administered 
with solemnity in our schools, and many teachers mistake “ dys- 
pepsy ” for principle. Supt. Draper laid particular stress’ on the 
duty of cultivating the characters of the pupils. The schools.are 
to teach not only those things found commonly in books, but 


morals, manners, order, discipline, and patriotism, ‘those things 
which go to make the full-rounded man and woman.” 

It is not often that the customary “resolutions” are worth 
mentioning, but some of those adopted by this meeting of the 
association are out of the ordinary run and as expressions of a 
body of progressive teachers may interest the thousands that 
read THE JOURNAL. 

The association strongly endorsed the aggressiveness of State 
Supt. Pattengill in suggesting ways and means by which the pub- 
lic schools may be made more efficient, particularly in regard to 
the changes proposed in the examination of teachers, the estab- 
lishment of township and county rallies, the effort to put a 
library into every school-house of the state, and in his earnest 
efforts to secure effective legislation in regard to general school 
interests. 

Recognizing the needs of professional instruction and general 
culture by the 15,000 teachers of Michigan, it was recommended 
that steps be taken at once to provide additional facilities for 
such instruction, and that the legislature be urged to establish at 
least one more normal school. 

The action of the college section in taking a practical step 
toward the suppression of the objectionable features of inter- 
collegiate sports, especially pertaining to the matter of base-ball 
and foot-ball was approved. 

It was suggested that in future, papers should be limited to 
twenty minutes and discussions to ten minutes. 

Kind wishes were extended to the retiring president in his new 
field of labor. He has been a source of inspiration to the teach- 


* ers and pupils of the state. Regret was expressed that he has 


severed his connection with the schools of Michigan. 

The following were elected officers of the association for the 
ensuing year: President, Supt. C. T. Grawn, of Traverse City ; 
vice presidents, Prof. A. Lodeman, of Ypsilanti, and Supt. N. A. 
Richards, of Greenville; secretary, Supt. F. R. Hathaway, of 
Hudson ; treasurer, Supt. T. L. Evans, of Jackson, 


Ohio. 


Educationally, holiday week was a busy one at Columbus. The 
State Association of School Examiners held its regular annual 
session there. The regular semi-annual state examination of 
applicants for life certificates took place. The township super- 
intendents had their first state association session. The Frank- 
lin county teachers’ institute held its annual session, and other 
educational bodies were in session. 

In the examiners’ association meeting, about fifty of the eighty- 
eight counties were represented. The educational spirit of the 
various counties can be judged pretty well by the activity and 
interest of. their boards of examiners. It is very gratifying to 
report the wonderful strides education has taken in this state 
within the last two or three.years. Much of this can be attrib- 
uted directly to the untiring energy of Hon. O. T. Corson, state 
school commissioner, 

Supt. H. M. Parker, of Elyria, presided at the examiners’ meet- 
ing, and Supt. Pfeiffer was secretary. On the question ‘* What 
change should be made in the law respecting the appointment 
of school examiners?” a lively discussion followed. Many ex- 
pressed the opinion that the appointing power should not lie with 
the probate judge of each county, as at present. Some advanced 
the idea that examiners should be appointed by the state school 
commissioner upon the recommendation of the county institutes 
or the recommendation of those who hold five- year certificates or 
life certificates. The state commissioner believed the law should 
be amended so that the appointment should be made upon the 
recommendation of the probate judge, but that only those who 
hold five-year certificates or life certiticates Should be eligible to 
appointment ; that the probate judge should recommend some 
person eligible, and that if such person recommended prove upon 
examination to be eligible, the school commissioner should appoint 
him. But if the probate judge should refuse to recommend a 
person eligible under the law, the commissioner should appoint 
some one. Aresolution recommending the appointment of school 
examiners by the state school commissioner upon the recommend- 
ation of those of a county who hold professional certificates, was 
tabled. 

The “ Bebee Law,” providing for uniform examination of 
teachers, was not supported by the association. It was decided 
that county examiners should not be allowed, even under the 
pretended authority of a school board, to conduct anything in the 
nature of a normal school. Upon the question, ‘‘ How may 
we broaden Teachers by Means of our Examinations?” a com- 
mittee reported that examinations should always contain a few 
questions beyond the scope of the ordinary text book, questions 
on literature, current events, and general information; and that 
the most satisfactory method of examining in theory and 
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practice is to base the examination largely upon a course of read- 
ing adopted by the board of examiners, and that such recom- 
mended reading should be equivalent to theory and practice 
pres:ribed in the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, or its equivalent. 

The subject “ Should our Law be so Amended as to Allow Free 
Text-Books ?” started a lively discussion. A resolution to recom- 
mend that a free text-book law be passed, was lost. A resolu 
tion to give boards local option on the subject of free text-books 
was endorsed. On the whole the free text-book idea was sus- 
tained. 


New York. 


Academie Principals. 

The ninth annual conference of the A. A. P., held at Syracuse, 
December 27 and 28, was more largely attended than it has been 
for years. Fully 200 academies and normal schools were repre- 
sented. President Thomas B. Lovell, of Suspension Bridge, de- 
livered the opening address. The topics discussed were; 1. “Is 
it Desirable that Greek be Dropped Entirely as a Requirement for 
Admission to College?” 2. “ Aims and Methods of Teachin 
English Literature.” 3. “ Aims and Methods of Teaching Unite 
States History.” 4. “The Doctrine of Apperception and its 
Present Development in Concentration and Co-ordination of 
Studies.” 5. “‘ What Changes, if any, should we Recommend in 
the Regents’ Examination ?” 

When the fourth topic came up for discussion there were calls 
for a clean cut definition of the terms “apperception ” and “ co- 
ordination of studies.” Everybody seemed to know what was 
meant by “ concentration;” at least no one asked for an explan- 
ation, neither did any one deem it necessary to say anything 
about it. Supt. Henry B. Emerson, of Buffalo, came to the res- 
cue, and gave a short talk on apperception. It seems that the 
academic principals are not all “ up ” in modern psychology. 

The election of officers passed more smoothly. The following 
were chosen for the ensuing year: For president, Henry White 
Callahan, Kingston; for vice-pres., John G. Allen, Rochester; 
for secretary and treasurer, Dwight Ames, Deposit. 


Grammar School Principals. 

The New York State Council of Grammar School Principals is 
the name of a new association that held its first meeting at Svra- 
cuse, Dec, 27 and 28. Prin. G. H. Walden, of Rochester, presided. 
Supt. A. B. Blodgett welcomed the principals. Addresses were 
made by Prin. N. P. Browning (Buffalo), James H. Bothwell, 
(Syracuse), E. L. Lautmann (Binghamton), and W. H. Bene- 
dict (Elmira). 

Prin. R. J. Rounds, of Elmira, opened the discussion of the 
grammar school curriculum question; Supt. Henry P. Emerson, 
of Buffalo, being present, he was called upon to take part. He 
urged the need of reducing the number d autie and favored 
the adoption of a more concentric plan of work. 

_ The most important topic of the second day’s session was the 
kindergarten question. The teachers coming from Albany, Buf- 
falo, and Binghamton, where kindergartens are public insti- 
tutions, spoke highly in favor of hastening their introduction in 
the common school systems of all cities. The speakers who took 
a prominent part were Prins. Chas. E White, B. M. Watson, and 
J. D. Wilson, of Syracuse; Prins. D. E. Batcheller and Miss Emily 
J. Hawkins, Buffalo; Prins. Levi Cass and J. L. Bothwell, Albany; 
and Prin. W. H. Benedict. Elmira, Dr. J. W. Milne, of the 
Oneonta normal school, and Prof. C. B. Skinner, who represented 
the state department of public instruction, gave words of encour- 
agement and advice. 

Prin. John D, Wilson, Syracuse, was elected president ; Prins. 
N. P. Browning, Buffalo, and R. J. Rounds, Elmira, vice-presi- 
dents; Prin. H. G. Barrett, Syracuse, corresponding secretary ; 
and Prin. M. V. May, Rochester, recording secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Kansas. 

The meeting was held at Topeka, Dec.26—28; was called to order 
by Prin. J. E. Klock, of Leavenworth, After the opening exercises, 
whieh consisted in a prayer led by Rev. S. B. Alderson and ad- 
dresses by Editor John MacDonald, of the Western School 
Journal, Topeka, and Miss Florence Reisoner, of Leavenworth. 
President Geo. W. Winans addressed the teachers, choosing for 
his subject, ‘‘ What Hinders the Boy?” His earnest words on 
the responsibility of the teachers as regards the up-building of 
—_ pupils’ characters will not be forgotten by those who heard 
them. 

Rev. D. C. Milner urged the teachers to awaken a temperance 
sentiment in their schools. Pres. C. A. Swenson, of Bethany col- 
lege, Lindsborg, read a paper on “‘ Common Sense in Education.” 
In a paper on “ What is Wrong with the Kansas Boy?” Prin. J. 
A. Orr, of Howard, said that the Kansas boy was not getting as 
good an education, as a rule, as the girls and gave reasons for it. 
Supt. J. E. Cook, of Oskaloosa, did not believe in blaming the 
teachers alone for this deplorable condition; the parents, churches, 
and the people in general should be censured also. 

Supt. B, F. Nihart’s (of Herrington) paper concerning a model 
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primary department in the county normal stirred up a lively dis- 
cussion. The institute course of study was criticised because it 
gave so much time to academic work that there was hardly a 
chance for the discussion of methods. He would have a model 
class of forty-five first and second reader pupils in charge of a 
specialist conducted in connection with the institute. Supt. Mrs. 
Fannie Reid-Slusser, of Kansas City, deplored the fact that the 
majority of normalites spent the most of their time in cramming for 
the examination and could not find time to attend the model class. 
Miss Ada Fulcher, of Topeka, and Prin. A. B. Carroll, of Salina, 
spoke in favor of model classes. Supt. D. F. Shirk, of Dickinson, 
said that the teachers of his county were worth 50 per cent. more 
this year than last because of the introduction of a model depart- 
ment in the institute. 

Prin. Wm. M. Jay, of Manhattan, read the report of Supt. 
Wooster, who was in charge of the educational exhibit at Chicago, 
Pres, A. R. Taylor, of the Kansas state normal at Emporia, read 
a paper written by Mr. C. M. Light, of New York, who succeeded 
Supt. Wooster, Sept.1. It gave a description and comparison of 
the World's fair educational exhibits of all the nations represented. 
Supt. Wooster is now a member of the faculty of the state nor- 
mal school at Mayville, N. D., and Supt. Light is a student in 
the New York school of pedagogy. 

Supt. Mrs. Clara H. Hazelrigg, of El] Dorado, read a paper on 
“ Literature in the District Schools.” She suggested that at least 
Scott's “ Lady of the Lake” and Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” 
should be read and explained. Supt. Miss Frances E. Katner, of 
Troy, urged the teaching of literature as an ennobling study. 
Supt. Irwin Stanley, of Beloit, believed that if we could interest 
the pupils in good literature the ‘“‘ Kansas boy” could be saved. 

Prin. J. C. Ruppenthal, of Lucas, took up the subject, “‘ What 
Can be Done to Improve our Village School?” Among other 
suggestions he pointed out the value of “educational columns” in 
the daily papers as means of awaking a healthy educational inter- 
est in the community and urged teachers to try the plan. Supt. 
H. M. Cutter, of Norton, deplored the fact that so many boys 
dropped out in spring and never finished the course. ‘‘ We need,” 
he said, “ more men like Thomas Arnold, who when he talked to 
boys could put new life and energy into taem and make a man 
of them.” Prof. Cook, of Oskaloosa, believed that most village 
schools “ bit off more than they could chew.” ; 

The subjects of the papers presented at the evening session on 
the second day were: ‘“‘ Education of the Past,” by Prin. T. W. 
Conway, of Arkansas City; “ Education of the Present,” by A. 
R. Taylor; and “Education of the Future,” by Pres. W. A. 
Quayle, of Baker university. Prin. T. W. Conway gave a most 
interesting outline of the historical development of education, from 
Greece and Rome down to the present. He was rewarded with 
around of applause. The teachers evidently had long been wish- 
ing for a discussion of some such subject. Pres. Taylor's paper 
was strong in historical references. He gave valuable statistics 
showing the progress education has made within the past forty 
years. “The average school,” he said, “is far better governed 
than the average home.” He closed with an outline of the present 
status of education in foreign countries. Pres. W. A. Quayle isa 
firm believer in the need of psychological study for teachers and 
gave some valuable suggestions as to what should be the aims of 
the school. ; 

The primary and kindergarten department discussed practical 
questions. Mrs. M. C. Price presided. Miss Kate L. Smick, of 
Wamego, read a paper on “ Primary Methods.” For the teaching 
of reading she recommended the synthetic phonic method. Miss 
Harriet McCoy,of Topeka, and Miss Schultz, of Wichita, gave their 
experiences in primary work. Miss Laura Ehrenfelt, of Holton, 
spoke on “Writing in the Primary Grades.” She finds that tracin 
gives good res Its, if not carried too far. Prof. Kendrick favore 
writing in time, “ musical time.” A fine paper having as its sub- 
ject, “‘ The Veil is Lifting” was presented by Miss Mary E. Rowe, 
of Wichita. 

The common and graded school department discussed papers 
on “ Literature Below the High School. Why? How?” by Miss 
Maggie A. Mack, Council Grove ; “ A Few Mistakes,” by Prin. A. 
T. Biggs, Lincoln ; and “ The County High School,” by Supt. D. 
F. Shirk, Abilene. Prin, B. B. Breese, of Halstead, presided. 

The college and high school sections listened to a paper by 
Supt. Frank P. Smith, of Ottawa, on “ The Letter Killeth but the 
Spirit Maketh Alive.” 

The county superintendents held several meetings. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “ True Estimate of a Teacher's Ability 
and How to Render Assistance,” by Supt. George Schenck, of Bur- 
lingame; “ The Mission of the Traveling Dealer in School Supplies, 
and Our Relation to Him,” by Supt. O. L. Smith, of Phillipsburg ; 
“Our Text-books on History should discuss more fully and defin- 
itely the various Policies that have controlled the Government, 
by Supt. B. D. Van Ostrund, of Marion; and “True Love of a 
Country vs. False Pride,” by Miss Anna L. Carll, of Lyons. 





Montana, 


The fourth annual State Teachers’ Association convened at 
Butte City, Dec. 28,and continued for three days. Pres.J,M. Ham- 
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ilton, of Missoula, opened the meeting with an address on “‘ The 
Unwritten Law.” A very excellent paper on “ Science Teaching 
in Elementary Grades” was presented by Miss Burge, of Twin 
Bridges. She strongly advocated the introduction of ‘“ nature 
study ” into elementary grades. Her paper brought out fercibly 
that when the child is trained to notice with an observant eye the 
things in the world about him, and to seek for the meaning 
which everything in nature conveys, a satisfactory educational re- 
sult is inevitable. A number of other subjects were also well 
presented and fully discussed. The paper on ‘ The Coming Text- 
Book Question,” read by Mr. Harmon, of Bozeman, was followed 
by a particularly lively general discussion. 

Every session was well attended and all seemed deeply inter- 
ested. Dr. Reed, of Deer Lodge, has been elected president for 
1894, and Miss Burge, of Twin Bridges, secretary. The next 
meeting is to be held at Livingston. 


North Dakota. 


The seventh annual meeting was held in Wahpeton, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Emma F. Bates, of the Valley 
city state normal, spoke on “ Social Purity ” to a large and enthu- 
siastic audience who were unanimous in praising her eloquent 
and tactful treatment of the delicate subject. 

Thursday’s session was opened by an address of welcome by 
the Mayor followed by a response by Pres, L. B. Fancher. The 
assembly was saddened early in its session by a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of Supt. Wiles. of McIntosh Co., who was 
on the program for a paper on “‘ Teachers’ Meetings.” Suitable 
resolutions of regret and sympathy were passed upon receipt of 
the news. Much profit was derived from Supt. Halland’s treat- 
ment of the question, ‘‘ How to Secure Uniformity of Text-Books.” 
Supts. Hall, of Nelson, and Crocker. of Ransom participated in 
the discussion. State Supt. Laura J. Eisenhuth presented the 
“Educational Features ot the State Chautauqua.” Supt. Top- 
son offered valuable practical suggestions. A most interest- 
ing and suggestive paper was that on “ Normal Training for 
Teachers” by Miss Emma Bates, of the state normal. Supts. 
Mary L. Bowers, of Devils Lake, Devine, of La Moure, and Prof. 
Kennedy, of the state university, led in the animated discussion 
which followed. Other helpful papers were those of Prof. Avery 
on “School Organization,” and of Supt. W. M. House, on 
“ Teacher and Pupil.” 

Hillsboro was chosen as the place for holding the next meeting 
and the following officers were elected: President, Supt. E. C. 
Jackson ; vice presidents, Prof. M. E. Warren, and Miss Jean 
McNaughton ; secretary, Supt. W. F. Lorm; treasurer, Miss 
Emma F. Bates, 

The county superintendents organized an association, also the 
high school men. Much good to the educational interests of the 
state will undoubtedly be the result of these two branches. 

More solid work, with promise of greater practical results was 
done at this state gathering than any previous one. 

North Dakota has progressive workers and takes advanced 
ground in her educational matters. 








Western Arkansas. 


The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association met at Fayette, 
Dec. 27, 1893, with Prof. C. V. Kerr, of the Arkansas Industrial 
university, presiding. The attendance was very good, and the 
meetings interesting and enjoyable. 

The following papers were read: ‘ Kindergarten Work for 
Our Public Schools,” Miss Lizzie Meyer, Ft. Smith; “A Nine 
Months’ School for Country Towns,” Prof. H. J. Hall Waldron ; 
“ Teachers’ Examinations,” Supt. H. A. Nickell, of Ozark; ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Best Tests for Results, Prin. R. H. Parham, of the Pea- 
body high school, Little Rock ; ‘How to Secure and Use a Public 
School Library,” Prin. A. H. Carter, Ft. Smith; “ Literature as a 
Means of Moral Training in our Public Schools,” Prin. J. C. Hen- 
non, Bentonville ; “‘ What is it to read,” Miss Jessie L. Cravens, 
Fayetteville ; ‘The Development of Citizenship as well as of 
Scholarship in our Schools,” Prin. A.E Lee, Ft. Smith, and Prof. 
J. W. Roberts, Pen Ridge, “ Public Education.” 

Prof. O. C. Gray, of the state university at Fayetteville, spoke 
on “‘ The Place of the Academy in Education; ”’ Prof. J. W. Scroggs, 
Rogers on “The Lesson of the School Exhibit at the World’s fair;” 
Supt. C. S. Barnett, Eureka Springs, on “‘ Pedagogical Blunders; ” 
Supt. C. L. Sampson, Jonesboro, on “The Mutual Influence of 
Home and School.” 

Prof. J. C. Massie, Van Buren, gave an address on ‘‘ The Edu- 
cational Value of the World’s Fair.” 

State Supt. J. H. Shinn, opened the discussion of the questions, 
“ How may we Secure in our Pupils Habits of Correct Talking?” 
and “‘ How may we Secure in our Pupils Habits of Correct Spell- 
ing?” “ How to Organize and Conduct a Teachers’ Institute,” was 
presented by county examiners. 

The following officers were elected: President, Prin. Geo. B. 
Cook, Hot Springs high school ; vice-president, Prof. H, J. Hall, 
Waldron ; secretary, Prof. J.C. Massie, Van Buren; treasurer, 
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Supt. H. A. Nickell, of Ozark. The executive committee are 
Messrs. Geo. B. Cook, J. C. Massie, and H. A. Nickell. Hot 
Springs has been selected for the next place of meeting. 





lowa. 


The attendance at the meeting held at Des Moines, December 
27, °8,’9, was not as large as in former years Probably the 
purses of many were still suffering from the after effects of the 
World’s fair. Still the meeting was a success; in fact, it was 
better than it has been for years. A full report will be given ina 
later number of THE JOURNAL. 





Iowa’s Educational Council. 


Dec. 26.—The Educational council, of which State Supt J. B. 
Knoepfiler is the president, held a preliminary meeting. Pres. 
George A. Gates, of lowa college, Grinnell, presented a clear and 
comprehensive report on the twofold question, “ What are the 
proper Functions of the Educational Council and how can they 
best be Performed ? ” 

Dec, 27.—On the question, “‘ How shall we Diminish Waste in 
our Present School System in Graded and High School Work?” 
A report was submitted that gives the result of two years’ care- 
ful investigation of the work of schools in the state by eight 
thoroughly qualified educators. Every section was fully dis- 
cussed, and as it stands it is the expression of the council’s opin- 
ion on the question. Here are the recommendations : 


1. Those portions of arithmetic requiring mental operations for which 
mature development is necessary should be cut out of the grades below the 
high school. In its place should be put either : 

(a) The beginning of algebra, taken slowly and learned carefully, 

(4) Language. 

1. English, with only the elements of grammar. 

2. Latin, with the best modern text-books adapted to beginners, with the 
acquirement of forms so easy and rapid and permanent in early years. 

3. A waste of time occurs by beginning technical grammar too early. 
Much time is wasted by studying so-called language books. 

4. It is a waste of time to teach as much descriptive geography as is usu- 
ally taught in most schools, 

5. Much time would be saved if the intervals for promoting classes were 
made as short as practicable. 

6. Forty children for one teacher for the grades below the high school are 
enough, Waste increases rapidly as the number goes beyond. 

7. Much time is wasted because ‘* busy work” that has no educative value 
takes the place of reading, writing, and spelling in the primary grades, 

8. The attempt is made to teach too many sciences in the high school, 
and too little time is devoted to arithmetic, history, and advanced English. 


Chairman J, L. Buechele, of the committee on examinations 
and county certificates, not being present his report was pre- 
sented by Supt. F. J. Sessions, of East Waterloo, Some of the 
most valuable features of the recommendations are the following : 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS,—State lists only should be used. Examina- 
tion in science of education as rigid ascan be required under present condi- 
tions. 

EXAMINATION.—Applicants should be examined somewhat with reference 
to the character of the work they prefer to do. 

GRADING.—County superintendents should have the aid of a competent 
committee in grading papers There should be the right of appeal from the 
county superintendent's findings on examination papers. 

CERTIFICATES.—There should be three classes ; a professional certificate 
for those who earn it only. 

APPLICANTS,—Minimum ages 19 years for male, 18 for female applicants. 
Not possible under present conditions, but desirable, to require all persons 
desiring to teach to attend norma! schools. 


Pres. Schaeffer added some recommendations that deserve to 
be widely read by all interested in the improvement of schools. 
They were as follows: 


I would respectfully suggest that what we need more than anything else 
to improve our schools is a more centralized guiding body, endowed with 
considerable more power than is at present conferred on either the superin- 
tendent of public instruction or upon the board of educational examiners. 
Unless the state superintendent is endowed with much greater powers than 
at present I would recommend that the state board of educational examiners 
be enlarged by the appointment of two additional representatives of the 
school system, and that its title be changed to that of the board of education. 

Further, 1 would recommend that this board of education be given the 
entire charge of the work of examining teachers. The actual examinations 
might be held by county superintendents, but the question papers should em- 
anate from the board, and the answers be graded by experts employed by the 
board. My reasons for these suggestions are, namely : 

First, to secure a uniform standard. : 

Second, to avoid the demoralization of the schools, when the office of 
county superintendent is filled by one who has attained that position merely 
through political influence, and not in consequence of his recognized ability. 

Furthermore, I should recommend that the office of county superintend- 
ent be taken out of politics, as follows : Let the various school boards of the 
county meet and recommend, say several candidates, from which number 
the board of education shall appoint one; this would not take the matter 
out of the hands of the people, and it seems to me would prevent appoint- 
ment solely upon political grounds, 

“Needed School Legislation” was the subject of a report 
passed before a joint meeting of the council and the county super- 
intendents by a committee of which W. O. Riddle, of Woodbine, 
is chairman. The result of the discussion on the points presented 
were embodied in resolutions to the effect (a) that the state nor- 
mal at Cedar Falls is not equipped for the work it is expected to 
do; (6) that the attendance and work done there by the president 
and faculty is entitled to a more liberal policy on the part of the 
state ; (c) that other well equipped normal schools should be es- 
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tablished, and (@) that the state legislature require at least a four 
weeks’ session of each county institute, and appropriate $400 


for the use of each. These resolutions were to be submitted to 


the general association. 


Minnesota, 


The thirty-first annual meeting was held at Minneapolis, Dec. 
27-8-9. Fully 700 members were present. Supt. R. E. Denfield, 
of Duluth, presided. 

President A. T. Aukenny madea sparkling address of welcome. 
He said that it was not really his business to tender the freedom 
of the city, since that duty belonged to the mayor. But Mayor 
Eustis he said, was an old bachelor and shrunk from exposing 
himself to the fascinations of a half thousand or more lady 
teachers. 

The subject of President Denfield’s address was “ Teachers and 
Association.” 

Supt. Frank T. Wilson, of Stillwater, spoke on the value of the 
World’s fair educational exbibit. He pronounced it a fazlure as 
far as a practical showing of the systems and educational work of 
the United States was concerned. This criticism met with the 
approval of the association. Supt. Wilson then expressed the 
hope that the state university would soon establish a pedagog- 
ical museum which would illustrate the theory and practice of 
teaching in its fullest sense. 

“The Pedagogical Seminary at Jena,” was the subject of a 
paper by Dr. C. C. Van Liew, professor of history and civil gov- 
ernment in the Illinois state normal school, at Normal. Dr. 
Van Liew is a graduate of Jena, and one of the translators 
of Prof. Rein’s “Outlines of Pedagogics.” His paper was a 
philosophical dissertation on the value of a thoroughly pedagogic 
training. 

Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, principal of the Duluth training 
school, presented a paper on “ Science Teaching in the Grades.” 
Science, she pointed out, should be taught in the lower grades, 
but it must be of the most elementary character, and only in a 
limited number of studies. 

The views of President Edward Searing, of the Mankato normal 
school, in regard to certain changes which he suggested for a 
new grammar of the English language, aroused particular 
attention. Pres. Searing said in bis paper that of all the branches 
of learning, he believed grammar alone had failed to materially 
advance. He proposed to simplify the relations certain forms of 
speech bore to each other. Parts of speech he would classify as 
nouns and pronouns, quantitative, qualitative, locative and active, 
adjective, conjunctions of verbs, and interjections, and for guid- 
ence in this revision he would lay down the following rules: That 
the lists of adjectives be revised into four classes, that the two- 
fold nature of the word be set forth and that the copulative and 
its function be more definitely defined. The interesting paper 
was followed by a lively discussion in which Prof. George McLean 
of the university, took a prominent part. 

“ Teachers’ Meetings—What and Why” was the subject of a 
paper by Supt. M. F. Miller, of Northfield. Supt. Miller said that 
well-managed teachers’ meetings would directly result in the im- 
provement of the schools. If such failed to be the case, the fault 
lay with the conduct of the meetings and not with the systein 

Prof. Alletzhausser read a paper on “ Physical Culture.” He 
illustrated his system by improvising a class of association mem- 
— and goirg with them through some of the exercises which 

e uses, 

Pres. Lord, of the Moorhead normal, read the paper of Prof. 
Parr on “ How to Better Enforce the Compulsory Law.” 

Pres. R. G. Boone, of the Ypsilanti, Mich., normal school, de- 
livered a fine lecture on ‘‘ Education as a Process.” He declared 
that education is a process and generic, not a result; and that it 
is peculiarly a process of the mind, and only incidentally of the 
body. From this he deduced that there is no short cut to learn- 
ing ; education is a slow and methodical process which should be 
— with the greatest care by the instructors of young 
minds. 

The association elected the following officers : president, Supt. 
J. Q. McIntosh, of Washington county; vice-president, Miss 
Gertrude C. Ellis, Austin; corresponding secretary, Prin. S. A. 
Farnsworth, St. Paul; recording secretary, Miss Emma T. Allen, 
Rochester ; treasurer, Prin. Z. Vaughn, Anoka. 

(Meeting of Sections in a later number of THE JOURNAL.) 


Illinois. 


The fortieth annual meeting was held at Springfield, Decem- 
ber 26, ’7, 8. Supt. J. H. Freeman, of Aurora, the president of 
the association, delivered the opening address. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper of Prin. W. M. Lawrence, of Chicago, on “ The 
Educational Exhibit at the World's Columbian Exposition.” 
Supt. W. N. Hailmann was expected to give a talk on “ Require- 
ments of a Full Elementary Course of Study,” but was absent. 
Dr. Charles A. McMurray. of Normal, spoke on the subject, 
“ Revision of the Common School Course of Studies with a View 
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to a Better Cu-ordination of Studies.” It was a strong argiment 
based on a solid Herbartian foundation. President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark university, addressed the meeting on “ Education 
of the Heart.” His lucid presentation of psychological truths 
has left a deep impression on many teachers. In the evening he 
delivered another address on “ Child Study ” that attracted a large 
audience and held their attention throughout. Other speakers 
were Col, Parker and Prof. W. S. Jackman, of the Cook county 
normal, Miss Anna L. Davis, of Austin, and Supt. T. C. Clen- 
denin, of Cairo. 

The advancement of the education of teachers was the subject 
of the third day's deliberations. Col. Parker opened the sympo- 
sium, choosing as his subject the “ Education of Teachers.” He 
regretted the fact that boards of education placed at the heads of 
its departments high school graduates, who knew nothing what- 
ever of the art of teaching, and placed a college graduate equally 
deficient in essential qualifications, in charge of schools. Presi- 
dent John W. Cook, of the State Normal university at Normal, 
read a paper on “ The Professional Education of Teachers.” 
He outlined the method followed by European countries in the 
preparation of teachers, and urged the establishment of two more 
normal schools, The state, he said, should have normal schools 
with a capacity for 4,000 students a year. 

Prof. William Jenkins, of Mendota, was to have read a paper 
on “ Examination, Election, and Dismissal of Teachers and Ten- 
ure of Office,” but was by illness prevented from being present. 

Supt. Lane and Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago, spoke also on 
the uplifting of the teaching profession. Supt. Bright, of Cook 
county, favored the establishment of more normal schools. 

Editor E, O. Vaile, of /ntelligence, moved that a committee 
with Prof. Jenkins, of Mendota, as chairman, should be appointed 
to endeavor to secure an appropriation by the legislature for 
three additional state normal schools. One hundred dollars were 
placed at the disposal of the committee. Pres. Cook said that 
the legislature professed to be in favor of more normal schools, 
but at the same time would not make any appropriations for their 
establishment and maintenance. Col. Parker urged that a popu- 
lar sentiment must be created in favor of more normal schools ; 
but it would require hard work.to create such a sentiment. 

Supt. S. T. Walker explained the methods and the work accom- 
plished in educating the deaf and dumb. 

Prof. Albion W. Small, of Chicago, gave an address on “ Real- 
ity and Interpretations.” This was followed by the report of the 
Pupils’ Reading circle, presented by Prof. James Kirk. 

The Primary Section discussed subjects relating to the 
mental development of children. Miss Emma F. Stratford, of 
Moline, presided. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Frank Mc- 
Murray, of the University of Illinois; Prin. Luther Hatch, of Mo- 
line ; Prof. B. P. Colton, of Normal. Dr. Frank McMurray read a 
paper on“ The Manner of Treating Natural Science Topics with 
Children,” and Prin. Hatcher gave an outline of science work for 
primary pupils. Both papers were practical and in line with the 
best modern pedagogic thought. 

Supt. E, B. Smith, of the state normal at Normal, read a very 
helpful paper on “Literature in Primary Grades.” A discussion 
followed on ‘ Relation of Literature and Natural Science” to each 
other and to the other studies. 

State Supt. Henry Raab addressed the County Superintendents’ 
Section choosing as his subject, “County Superir tendents’ Duties.” 
The discussion was led by Supt. Chas. Cannady, of St. Clair 
county ; and Supt. John H. Grossmann, of Carroll county. Asst. 
State Supt. James Kirk read a paper on “ Establishing in Princi- 
pals the Habit of Reading the Best Books.” Supt. Royal T. Mor- 
gan, of Du Page county, and W. J. Johnson, of Whiteside county, 
participated in the discussion of ** How May the Qualifications of 

Teachers be Improved?” Supt. Marvin Quackenbush showed 
how it could be done by “ Examinations.” This was discussed 
by Supt. James A. Kerrick, of Edgar county ; “School Visita- 
tion” was presented by Supts. Joseph M. Piper, of Ogle county ; 
Mollie O'Brian, of Peoria county; and O. T. Bright, of Cook 
county. 

The Principals’ Section, held two very good meetings. Prin. 
E. G. Cooley, of the Lyons township high school; Prof. Charles 
W. Groves, of Harvard, and others discussed the question of “A 
Uniform Course of Study for high schools and their Relation to 
Colleges.” Prof. John W. Heninger, of Charleston, delivered an 
address. Prin. Corydon G. Stowell, of Chicago, presented a 
paper on “ Pedagogical Importance of Psychology and the best 
Way to Interest Teachers in its Study and Application.” Prin. J. 
H, Collins, of Springfield, and G. W. Smith, of Arcola, discussed 
the paper. Among others who took a prominent part in the meet- 
ings were Prins. C. M. Bardwell, of Canton; Charles L. Manners, 
of East St. Louis ; and M. N. McCartney, of Mound City. 

Prin \W.S, Goddard, of Chicago, presided at the meetings of 
the High School Section. Supt. F. L. Calkins, of Washington, 
presented “ Geography in its Relation to the High School.” This 
was discussed by Prof. L. S. Ham, of Pana; and Miss Helen 
L. Sheridan, of Arcola. Miss Laura Myers, of Salem; Prof, Ed- 
ward Alexander, of Pekin ; and Prof. Chas. S. Aldrich, of Canton, 
participated in the discussion of the paper by Miss Lizzie L. Gib- 
son, of Astoria, on “Examinations.” “The Laws of Plato” 
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formed the subject of a paper by Miss Grace Reed, of Chicago. 
Much interest was shown in the carefully prepared work. 

The College Section listened to an address by Pres. A. A. Ken- 
drick, of Shurtleff college, Upper Alton, on the subject. “ The 
Place of the College in our System of Education.” The question, 
“Shall we Diminish the Requirements in Mathematics in order to 
make Room for the Natural Sciences ?” was the subject of a paper 
by Prof. M. P. Lackland, of the Illinois Wesleyan university at 
Bloomington, Dr. W. G. Hall, of Chicago, and Dr. T. J. Burrill, 
of the university of Illinois, Champaign, led the discussion. ‘“ Uni- 
versity Advancement ” was presented by Dr. John M. Coulter, 
president of Lake Forest university, and discussed by Dr. John E. 
Bradley, president of Illinois college. Prof. F. G. Butler, of Chi- 
cago, delivered an address on ‘‘ University Extension.” 





Florida. 


The Florida teachers met at Gainesville, January 4. and 5. Mrs. 
M. L. Veenfleet presiced. The venerable Dr. E. E. White, of 
Columbus, Ohio, gave an address on “ Language Exercises,” 
illustrated by the use of charts. After a recess was taken, State 
Supt. Sheats spoke highly of the work of the association. Miss 
A. S. Phillips, of Clearwater, read a helpful paper on “ Study of 
Nature in Primary and Intermediate Grades.”” She advocated 
the planting of trees and gardens by the little ones. 

Miss Mary A. West, of Tampa, in her paper on “‘ Kindergarten 
in Ungraded Schools,” advised the establishment of the kinder- 
garten in connection with the primary department, in schools 
where the money appropriation was too small to justify the form- 
ing of two distinct classes. Mrs. O. E. Weston, of Jacksonville, 
president of the Southern Kindergarten Association, followed with 
an address on the desirability of kindergartens. 

“Use and Abuse of Object Teaching,” was the subject of a 
paper by Professor Jones, of Tampa. Many good practical sug- 
gestions were given. Prof. J. M. Guilliams, of Jasper, followed 
with a paper on “ Examinations for Promotions in Public Schools.” 
It was in reality an attack on modern educational thought. This 
brought out a lively discussion which showed that Florida teach- 
ers have felt the spirit of the new education. Mrs. Weston 
assailed the paper in round terms. Dr. Oscar Clute, of Lake 
City, Supt. Buchholz, and Prof. B. C. Graham, of Tampa, and 
Prof. Yacum, of Lake City, followed. Dr. White also took a 
hand in the fray. 

A lecture by Dr. White on “ Moral Training,” and addresses 
by Prof. McBeath, of Tallahassee, and State Supt. Sheats closed 
the first day’s work 

The second day opened with a paper by Mrs. Weston on “ Kin- 
dergartens.” 

Prof. Harry E. Graham, of Fernandina, read a paper on the 
“ Necessity of Professional Training.” He deplored the fact that 
a great many unqualified teachers found employment in the 
schools of the state, and hoped that the day would soon dawn 
when each applicant would be compelled to show a diploma of 
some yood normal institute. Prof. S: D, Cawthorn, of the State 
Normal college, opened the discussion. 
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Mr. Buchholz, the popular superintendent of the Tampa schools, 
gave a fine address on “ Music in Public Schools.” It was full 
of practical suggestiors. 

The following officers were elected: president, Prof. B. C. 
Graham, of Tampa; vice-president, Miss Clem. Hampton, of 
Alachua; secretary, Prof. ]. B. Parkinson, of the State Agricul- 
tural college: and corresponding secretary, Prof. W.S. Moore, 
of New Smyrna. 


¥ 
Echoes from the Meetings, 


The number of teachers who are interested in the study of the 
historical development of education is larger than some of the 
managers of educational associations are aware of. Some time 
ago the editors of THE JOURNAL suggested to the secretary of 
a state organization to choose for the program of the annual 
meeting at least one subject from the history of education. They 
received the laconic reply: ‘‘ There aren’t twenty members that 
would go to hear a paper on Pestalozzi, Comenius, Rou- 
seau, or any of those fellows. A trial, THE JOURNAL is confi- 
dent, would have convinced the doubter that his estimate was 
wrong and an injustice to the teachers of his state. Mr. T. W. 
Conway, of Arkansas City, made a “hit” at the recent meeting 
of the Kansas teachers with his paper on ‘‘ Education in the Past.” 
The applause with which the subject was greeted gave evidence 
that its introduction was fully and generally appreciated, Asso- 
ciation office rs will do well to make note of this. 


MICHIGAN, 


“ Why do I make the future of the child so dependent upon the 
the personal love and devotion to the teacher? Simply because 
as he is constituted, in no other way can the pupil be turned 
toward higher interests. A large part of the number of those who 
leave school before graduation might be saved, if held to their 
work by the personal love and magnetism of someteacher. There 
is in many of these cases simply lack of motive power. Pupils 
need something of the nature of a passion to dislodge them from 
their indifference, some deep swelling current of feeling to sweep 
them away from evil toward goodness.” 


“ I would rather my child would go out from school with right 
tendencies in thought, and feeling, and action, than with a stand- 
ing of ninety percent. To do this takes us out of the realm of geo- 
graphy and arithmetic merely as information subjects, and raises 
us into higher fields of action, into the throbbing activity of the 
soul. The child is the all important idea, not how many pages of 
a text-book.” 


‘“‘ Some persons are naturally more fond of children than others 
are, but those not naturally thus inclined may cultivate the dispo- 
sition. They must do so if they mean to be teachers. No one is 
fitted to be a teacher who has not learned to sympathize with the 
real wants and feelings of children. Pretense here its all wasted. 
Shams may do with grown people sometimes, never with children. 
They have an instinctive perception of what is genuine and what is 
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false in professed love forthem. The only way to win the love of 
a child is to love him, not to make professions of love.”— From 
President Cheever’s address. 


“The commissioner who goes his round year after year has 
some things thrust upon his attention which are really painful. 
When he has made a normal school of himself for half a day in 
the district doing his utmost to help out one who entered the 
school with only the most indefinite idea of her work, and then 
repeating the same process in another schcol,he naturally asks him- 
self: ‘Must this forever be? Are these children forever to be 
the subjects of experiment ? Is teaching never to be a profession 
but only the stepping stone to some other profession? Isn’t the 
material rather too precious to be used this way?’ It does seem 
as if people are so slow in learning some things. They want no 
quacks for the bodies of their children. How much longer shall 
educational quackery be tolerated ?’”—Com, Andrus. 


The State Republican of Lansing appreciates the value of a 
meeting like that held in its city by the Michigan teachers, It 
writes: ‘As one stood in representative hall during any of the 
meetings, the intense earnestness which seemed to permeate the 
teachers could not but be felt. Such gatherings and such enthu- 
siasm cannot help being an inspiration and the work of the com- 
ing years be made better thereby. A gathering of Michigan 
teachers, all having the same desire and object, that of the ad- 
vancement of their profession and the acquirement of the best 
possible methods, is a power whose strength cannot be measured.” 


KANSAS. 


Miss Eacker, of Delphos, ~ co that pupils be asked to re- 
port what books they had read during the week. It is a good 

lan. : 
r A. B. Carroll, of Salina, struck at the root of poor teaching 
when he said that the first mistake made by many teachers was 
‘entering the profession without due deliberation and thorough 
preparation.” The people are beginning to wake up to this truth 
and THE JOURNAL hopes that the day 1s not far distant when 
they will shut out the unqualified from the schools. 
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“A teacher should know the lesson so well that he does not 
need the text-book,” said Mr. Cook, of Oskaloosa. He is right. 

Pres. Sanders pointed out a rule that bears frequent repetition: 
‘“« We must teach children to think for themselves.” Self-activity 
is the basis of character-building. 

Pres. A. R. Taylor, of Emporia, said that Kansas has a larger 
percentage of her population in school than any other state. Kan- 
sas has built on an average one school-house for every working 
day since the first settler came there in the fifties, 

Prin. J. E. Klocke, of Leavenworth, was right in declaring that 
if we must have poor teachers, they should be in the upper grades, 
where they can do the least harm. The best teachers should be 
in the lower grades. 

Miss Carrie Mills, of Osborn, took occasion to point out that 
stories like Mark Twain’s ** Tom Sawyer,” are not fit for school 
children, as they teach that a man cannot be great and good un- 
less he has led a wild and dissipated youth. 

Chancellor Snow, of Topeka, said Kansas had been advertised 
as the home of the grasshopper and the cinch bug, but it is now 
becoming noted for advance in educational matters. 

Prof. Stevenson, of Wichita, has observed that the poorest 
work in writing is usually found in the third and fourth grades. 
It would be interesting to know what is responsible for it. 
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EpwarD CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 
colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table of Contents, and Index. 


Teachers’ price, $1.20. 


“*In the preparation of this ne history of England, the highest | 


development of the modern school of searching, critical, historical 
study has been joined to the most polished literary style and the 
maturity and breadth of an older school, but one which has never 
let the newer school outgrow it. Professor Channing ... em- 
bodies as completely as any American historian, probably, the 
modern school of historical study. . . . Colonel Higginson has 
been for so long a prominent figure in our literary and other his- 
tory, and has done so much to make history interesting to our 
young folks that comment upon his qualifications for this work is 
most unnecessary. His delightful style and broad and compre- 
hensive treatment constantly appears throughout the volumes, in- 
suring the reader’s interest. . . . The volime has been lavishly il- 
lustrated, with reproductions of contemporary ideas of what was 


being done, from the old books and manuscript, old coins, | 


contemporary portraits, several of them copied for the first time 
for this{ volume, and paintings, all taking the student away from 
the ideas of things as he sees them about him. and giving an idea 
of their real relation to him and to his fore-fathers. The six maps 
have been prepared with great care, to omit the superfluous details, 
and to give the clearest ideas of where things happened. The 
table of contents has been arranged chronologically, providing one 
of the most usable chronologies of English history available.”— 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


‘* This little history is especially full as it approaches the periods 
in which the English trunk was putting out the branches of colon- 
ial life, and is most sat'sfactory in its treatment of contemporan- 
eous history. The narrative is full and yet clear, the style is easy 
and winning, and the book is sure to evoke commendati: n from 
teacher and enthusiasm from pupils. It is amply illustrated and 
has good maps.”—Book Buyer, New York. 


“ee 


. . . A volume that Americans, old and young, should read. It 
will broaden their sense of patriotism and make clearer to their 
minds the steps by which English liberty became American frce- 
dom.”— Beacon, Boston. 


With 77 illustrations, six 
12mo. Pp, xxxii-334. 


‘Tt fills a place not occupied by any other book on English 
Hi tory, and its appearance is timely.” —Zdsucation, Boston. 


‘* The title of this work brings before us at once its distinctive 
peculiarity. We have here a book intended for Americans, written 
with that thought in view from the first, and we find on reading 
that all points of interest to us are specially emphasized ... . 
The list of reference books given in the beginning is an especially 
admirable feature, as it furnishes valuable aid in collateral studies. 
The maps also are worthy of commendation.”—/Post Graduate, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


** The authors of this admirably gotten up volume have a laud- 
able purpose in view, and they have done well their share in ac- 
complishing it. They wish to interest ‘American readers, old 
or young,’ in England’s history, and especially those ‘events in 
English annals which have had the most distinct influence on the 
history and institutions of our own land.’ As effective aids to this 
end, six good maps, a ‘list of useful books for consultation,’ a 
chronological table of contents, some ninety excellent illustrations 
consisting of reprints and engravings of coins, feudel parapher- 
nalia, photographs of rural life and famous buildings pa ntings of 
Engiand’s celebrities, and by no means least, clear type. fine paper, 
and good press and bindery work have all been successfully em- 
ployed. The style in which England’s story is told is concise and 
clear cut, The reader’s attention is not confined solely to political 
events, the doings of kings and armies and rival diplomatists. 
We are shown the institutional life of the people both in early 
Saxon and in later Plantagenet times, their agricultural and in- 
dustrial life, their religious and social institutions, and those of 
chivalry and feudalism The authors hold true to their plan, leav- 
ing most out of their account the doings of England in Asia and 
treating of those events that have to do with our own history, 
They do not show any American bias in discussing our relations 
with England.’ —Universi:y Extension, Philadelphia. 
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General Notes. 


There are over 80,000 stuttering children 
in the schools of Germany. The increase 
has been so great during the past four years 
that the defect is considered contagious. 
The famous Dr. Gutzman is authority for 
the statement thatthe increase is due to 
mimicry—that the young mimics who imi- 
tate stutterers soon become involuntary stut- 
terers. The schools of the city of Breslau 
have a total of 2,400 stuttering children. 


Of the 2,000 men who have been receiv- 
ing meals from the Central Relief Associa- 
tion of Chicago, only about 450 accepted 
the invitation given by the association to 
work on the streets long enough each day 
to pay for their sustenance. All the others 
sneaked away when their soup-bowls were 
empty, When they returned in the even- 
ing without tickets from the foreman of the 
street gang they were politely invited to 
seek their living elsewhere. The fact that 
so small a portion of men went to work is 
considered evidence that these men would 
not work if paying positions were offered 
them, 


Teachers who are looking for positions 
and school boards who are seeking teachers 
should carefully consider the plan of Kerr 
& Huyssoon, managers of the Union School 
Bureau, 2 West 14th street, N. Y. They 
register only the best teachers and charge 
no advance registration fee. The fee de- 
pends ontheresults. Isnot this an absolute 
assurance that they w.]] do their best to se- 
cure a suitable position? That they have 
been remarkably successful is shown by the 
fact that 3486 positions have been filled. 
Send stamp for blanks. . 


There is one question that students of 
geography are asking themselves, W'Il the 
number of states be extended beyond 
forty-four? If more are added it is cer- 
tain that the University Publishing Com- 

any will immediately put the information 
in Maury’s Geographies. Other questions 
will naturally suggest themselves: Will 
Sweden and Norway cease to be one king- 
dom? Will Italy remain a monarchy? 
Will Brazil continue a republic? All the 
changes are recorded in these geographies 
as soon as it is possible to do so. Send a 
postal for a descriptive catalogue of these 
and other school-books of high quality and 
popularity. 


Mr. Chandler Sexton, who has long been 
connected with A. J. Graham as his confi- 
dential clerk and manager, has formed a 
a copartnership, and the firm will be known 
hereafter as A. J. Graham & Co., 744 
Broadway. Mr. Sexton is well known for 
his push and energy in the phonographic 
work of introducing the publications of 
Graham. We wish the new firm all suc- 
cess. 





For the relief of more 
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go by the book on Beecham's 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 

Book free at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street, New York 





When fashionable Paris indorses a gocd 
thing,whether a new opera or a new bonnet, 
itis only a question of a little time when 
fashionable America does the same, and 
such double indorsement remains valid all 
the world over. This happened two years 
ago upon the introduction in Paris by the 
Crown Perfumery Company, of London, of 
certain delicious perfumes, notably the Crab 
Apple Blossoms and the Crown Lavender 
Salts, which suddenly became all the rage, 
and afforded a fresh and genuine sensation 
in the boudoirs of the grand dames, Very 
soon the Crown perfumes superseded all 
other in Paris as well as in London, and 
American visitors naturally caught the 
pleasant contagion and brought it across 
the ocean with them. This proved to be 
no mere fleeting fancy of an hour, but a 
genuine acquisition, as everybody who 
loves a beautiful odor appreciates it to-day. 
There is no question that the Crown per- 
fumes are now the favorites everywhere in 
America, and speaking for Chicago sfe- 
cially, are growing in fashionable estima- 
tion all the time, as they have been for two 
years past. The reason is easily found in 
the exquisite delicacy distinguished from 
the heavy, fulsome odors that so soon 
palled upon the senses in many of the per- 
fumes that are offered in the market. What 
more deliciously delicate fragrance can be 
inhaled than the Crab Apple Blossoms, 
with the genuine actual sense it imparts of 
a crab appletree in bloom! Or the sweet, 
seductive odur of the Violettes de Parme, 
or the healthy, invigorating Lavender Salts, 
good for headaches and for freshening the 
air. These beautiful perfumes are produced 
at great flower farms thousands of acres in 
extent, located on the far-off Orient, in 
Arabia, and Turkey, and southern Italy, 
where the various essences are obtained 
The American manager of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company, whose main offices in 
this country are in New York, is Richard D. 
Young, a gentleman who has been familiar 
with the handling of this class of goods for 
thirty-six years, and who has now the felic- 
ity of dealing with perfumes that are equally 
the delight of the old world and the new. 
The company’s offices in Chicago are in the 
Title and Trust building, The western 
representative of the Crown Perfumery 
Company is Mr. J.S. Henry, who was lately 
engaged by the firm and has charge of the 
Chicago office. Mr. Henry has been con- 
nected with one of the leading American 
perfumers for the last thirteen years, and is 
thoroughly familiar with all details of the 
business. 


Most persons have a desire to appear 
handsome: and why not? Is the apple 
blossom less useful in the economy of 
nature because it is beautiful? Does not 
the clear complexion of the beautiful lady 
have an ethical value? Who can measure 
the power of the silent eloquence of a 
woman’s beauty? Much of this influence 
is lost if the face becomes covered with un- 
sightly pimples, freckles, moth-patches, and 
blemishes. A great many ladies use 
washes and other lotions that harm the 
skin. ‘As you ladies will use them,” 
writes Dr. L. A. Sayer, I recommend 
‘Gourand’s Cream’ as the least harmless 
of all skin preparations.” It does the work 
required of it too. All druggists and fancy 
goods dealers keep it, or it may be ob- 
tained of the proprietor, Ferd. T. Hopkins, 
37 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to become acquainted 
with the latest and best method of teach- 
ing number to beginners should examine 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number, the prim- 
ary arithmetic in the Bradbury's Eaton’s 
mathematical series of Thompson, Brown 
& Co Itis used very successfully as an 
arithmetic reader and goes well with any 
series of arithmetics. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Cured me of Geitre or 
swellings in the neck 
which I had from 10 
years old till I was 52. 
When I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
was feeling so discour- 
aged with goitre and 
s ss. rheumatism. When I 
Mrs. Sutherland. caught cold I could not 


walk two blocks without fainting. Now I am 
free from it all and I can — recommend 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA.” Maus. 
ANNA SUTHERLAND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hoop’s PILLS assist digestion, cure headache. 


Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “Con 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 

















Scott's Emulsion ts the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the easiest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 


flesh > 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists 


























bOW/ NINE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it suc- 


cessfully for nervous 
dyspspsia in his own 
family. 

DEAF iss. 2.152 NoIses Cun 


allremedies fail. Sold 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 853 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs | 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 








IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Improved SINGER Sew- 
4 $10.50 at meget complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
trial. No ad 






= where on 30 days’ 
Buy from dealers’ 

Write to-day 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
aojustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St.. NY 


ure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 2 =, 491A. 
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The live reaaer of this paper usually writes sever | 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 
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Pears’ Pictortal—think of it! Whohas 
not heard of Pears’ soap—the mighty, the | 
unsurpassable, the inimitable Pears ; name 
synonymous with art in advertising, art in 
soap-making, and now art in journalism? 
A great pictorial so cleverly divided be- 
tween interpreting art for art’s sake and 
winning your love for Pears’ soap, that one 
really appreciates the novel sensation. The 
supplements are superb. 


Disorded liver set right with BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


If a person should drop into a school- 
room in any part of this country he would 
be likely to find Esterbrook’s steel pens in 
use. This shows how general is their use 
and how thoroughly their excellent qualities 
are appreciated. The standard school 
numbers are 333, 444, 128, 105, and 048. 
They are sold by all stationers or may be 
obtained of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co,, 
26 John street, N. Y. 


It is-said that the Kaffir of South Africa 
seldom wears a shoe, and that the soles of 
his feet become so toughened by use that 
the skin seryes as a protection from in- 
jury. The pair of nature’s shoes he wears 
do rot require any dressing. He rubs his 
feet over with a coat of grease and they 
shine like a side of patent leather. In this 
respect the Kaffir is a favored individual ; 
civilized man, however, must have shoes, 
and shoes must be blackened. We know 
of no better preparation than Brown's 
French Dressing, which restores the origi- 
nal color and luster to the shoes. It does 
not soil the clothes when wet, and is just as 
good for harness, bags, etc., as for shoes. 


During the Teething Period. 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
rrry YEARS try MILLIONS of MOT HERS for their 
CHILDREN WHI T SUC- 

CESS. It sOOTHES t 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND ar and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold ~ Ae = 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” ana take no other kind: 
f'wenty five cents a bottle. 


Copying is a slow process, so slow and 
laborious that those who have no other 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, “MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, emotes, | 


A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 














Freckles, Moth. Pateb: ° 
es, Rash and © 
Dp Skin Diseases. | ol D 
= and every blem- 
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Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 8 ° z 
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ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. | }O = - 
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LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 


The Crown Perfumery Co. 
177 NEW EOND STREET, LONDON. 
Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. 


| Artistic Gowns. 


Ladies who wear artistic gowns, without corse 
| can be their own dressmaker following a working 
| model designed especially for Teomnostvens 

Send for circulars. 











a ae rma Mrs. J —. LEE, 
66th Street and Yale Ave., 
The Yale. CHICAGU, ILL. 
Flat 36. 








on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 

your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 


For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 
H AKE ita pleasure trip by travelling 
Going to M on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 





Mountain Rose 


The great Vegetable Home Treatment. for inva 

| lid women. Something entirely new in medical 
treatment. Succeeds when everything else has 
failed. Send for symptom-sheet and treatise, free. 


SPRINGSTEEN MEDICINE 00., 
414 Central Ave., Cleveland. O. 











means of duplicating usually forego the 
benefit derived from having a number of 
reproductions of a writing or drawing. 
They may escape the drudgery and yet have 


as many copies as they like by using the | 
Simplex Printer of Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey | 
N. Y. From an original, on ordi- | 


street, 
nary paper with any pen, 100 copies can 
be made. 
scripts are produced in 15 minutes. 
for circulars and samples. 


Send 


Of all people in the world the teacher is | 
the one who should not do without a cyclo- | 


pedia, The mariner might almost as well 
go to sea without a compass. Matters in 
geography, history, biography, science, need 
to be investigated and this cannot be done 
without the books of reference. A good 
work to have is the International Cyclopedia, 
complete in fifteen volumes, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. The whole 
set is delivered at once ou instalment orders. 
Its sale is especially attractive business to 
teachers for either whole or spare time. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Bion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 


live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
& Co., Proprietors. 


ford 





Fifty copies of typewriter manu- | 


Florida he chevannah Line 


From New York From Boston. 
This Winter e Greater Comfort at 35 to 50% ne expense than ty rail. 


Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W.L, JAMES, Ag’t, RL. WALKER, Ag’t, W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A, 


bewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 13S. 3dSt.,Phila.,Pa. New Pier35,N.R.,N.Y. New Pier 35, NR., N.Y. 
G. M. SORRELL, Manager. 


oe ve WED. 


| 








USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 





CET UP ORDERS. 


Ge LADIES ete 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea eend in your orders. Bibs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lemps 
“— $10, $15, and $20 oréersto introduce our excellent New Crop 









eas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolng, Corgonu, Frelish sone et, 
gapen., Imperial, Young Hysun, Guppowder. Sun Sun Cho 
Mixed. Good mixed teas20c.perib Headquarters in United ates 


for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will i go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation fer seling Pure Good 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 2so. 34 & 33 Vesey St., NY. 
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Psychology: Descriptive and Explanatory. . 








By Professor Lapp of Yale. 8vo. $4.50. 
j By Professor MuirHeaD of Oxford. 12mo, 
Elements of Ethics, © ~opn gers 
By Professor WENDELL of Harvard. 12mo, 


English Composition. 


Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 


First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


$1.50. 











A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SoutHworRTH & GopDARD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 


he Primary Arithmetic in the Bradbury’s 
Eaton's Mathematical Series. 





Presents the latest and best method of 
teaching number to beginners. 


Cogswell’s 
Lessons 
in 
Number. 


he mcst successful work published when 
used as an Arithmetic Reader. 


It can be used with any series of Arithme- 
tics. 


Sample copy mailed for 10 cents. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Publishers 





SILVER, ORDETT & COMPANY, Pulses, 


School and College Text-Books, [usic Books, 

laps. Charts, and Books of Reference, 

lliscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
CS Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) r102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Ciark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


Catalogue mailed to any address. 





“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years meorsty scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Orey oti as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.’’"—MILTON. 
‘sar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal. Livy, Homer's Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark’s Practica! and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all ~ od systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘gi 
t's Standord S, age _— 's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
torte: MNanesca’s Frenc ries, et 
Sample pages of our Fafortineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


MUSIC Teachers’ Libraries 


: can now be selected with the certainty of 
For School or Institute Use. securing valuable books only. Our new 


catalogue of all the best books and aids 
SONG TREASURES for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
oo 4 baowe, ant geortes Sop ot —_—- aa to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
ands of copigs have en so emes an . 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, ess than cost. It iS the result of months of 
the t Sexsons, the Ho Our Creator, etc., are set | patient labor. All important books are ac- 
to utiful music. any tavorites wbich never 7 : . . _ 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely curately described. Special prices to teach 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. | ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
Special rates for quantities. closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 

















is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 


possible to find. One teacher has taken 2 ae copies. 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 1% cents. Low rates for quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Unparalleled. 


RIDPATH’S 


History of the 


Every 


United States 


With Over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations. 
Family, School, Library 


Student, intact *,* *,* 
Everybody Should Owna Copy 


It Is the BEST in the WORLD for the Money. 
One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 


|The United States History Co. 


CHAS. EB. BROWN, 53 State Street, Boston. 
WM. B. PERKINS, Sinton Hall, New York. 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘“*FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.’ 


t vol. $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
: Le Francais "’ ($2 oo peryear). A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches. &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
School of L .nguages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y. 
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NEW DESIGNS OF 


Blackboard Stencils 


have just been added to our list, which is the largest 
and best made. Send for new circular, iust ready. 
‘There is great difference in the quality ot piackboard 
stencils, not merely in paper and perforating, but in 

esign. Our designs are very carefully drawn by 
an artist and are true to life. 


NEW DESICNS. 
‘Yew Language Lessons. 
—»-- Sipe. 

Animals 
~ Fiaste and Flowers. 


























15 
10 
13 
10 

§ ow Boatenten 

10 New Geographical and Historical 


Also Holiday stencils, Borders, etc. Twosampiles 
worth, 15 cents, for only 10 cents with catalogue, 
Send all stencil orders to N.Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & a 61 E 9th St, N.Y. 


Get Up Up 


Higher. 


32 


Seemeaaee 





Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 
teachers. Make a great effort this 

Take an examination. 


* 
$ season. 
g TiN x NATIONAL QUES- 


SVewses 


TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired, 









Sah. KELLOGG & 0 Sot"? 
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